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PLASTELINE 


third dimension 
to teaching 


Dm 


I 
PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects k 
make any subject . . . History, é 


Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting } 
and more easily understood. In ‘ 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- t 
similate more easily, and retain I 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. ‘ 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four lb. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


3-D HISTORY 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 
history seems as children become 


part of the era, shaping history 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


@ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 


Write for Free Circular 
“Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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The Clearing 


QUESTION: Can you give me any 
samples of compositions (oral) 
that I should expect from second, 
third and fourth grade pupils? 

Second Grade 

Answer: “Yesterday I was 

playing rope. When I stopped I 
looked at my rubber. There was 
a big hole in “it.” 

Third Grade 

“My kitten’s name is Fluffy 

Ruffles. Every -night*she goes to 
bed with me. She feels: -just like 
a blanket.” 
_ “The other day my father gave 
my dog a. bath. .She shook ‘the 
water all over me. That night I 
told my mother I didn’t need a 
bath.” 

Fourth Grade 
“We were playing soldiers. Our 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


enemies were because 
they would dash us to pieces. We 
just let them talk. At the word 
‘Charge’ we chased them over the 
back fence. We did the fighting 
and they did the talking.” 

“Jack Frost tried very hard to 
pinch .my:- nose. I covered my 
iiosé. with ‘my gloves. Then Jack 
Frost couldn't pineh my nose any 
more. . That’ was..a -pretty good 


“way to fool I think.” 


“My father took me to Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The longer I was on 
the train the farther it seemed. 


‘Pennsylvania must be far, far 


away.” 

(These,are compositions that I 
have heard given by the children 
of the various grades. 


Ground’ 


QUESTION: I am having real 
trouble with the teaching of spell- 
ing. I am wondering if I develop 
the words sufficiently ? 


Answer: In the teaching:, -of 
spelling, the teacher showld be 
conscious of certain very- ‘vital 
steps in the teaching process’ that 
not only will increase the child’s 
interest in his spelling but will 
avoid wrong associations. {These 
steps are taken from a Course of 
Study formerly worked out by 
the teachers of Trenton, N. J.) 

1. The teacher writes the word 
on the board, pronouncing it dis- 
tinctly so that every syllable is 
distinctly understood. 


(Turn to Page 62) 
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The chubby little fist of the kinder- 


gartener cannot manage an adult size 


pencil with any degree of comfort or skill. 
That’s why pencils—like children—come 


in different sizes! And because it’s im- 
portant for you to know which pencils 
are best suited to the developmental skills 
of the children you teach, we have pre- 
pared this use-guide for you. We hope 
you will refer to it before you buy pencils. 


For FREE sample kit of grade- matched | 
pencils and outline of classroom procedure 
for teaching HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, ' 


write to: 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. Handwriting Research Dept. 
EDA-2 


1958 


KINDERGARTEN 

and GRADE 1 

Dixon ‘‘Beginner’s’’ No. 308. 
Largest diameter, with extra 

soft lead to promote arm ° 
movement, prevent finger-writing. 


' GRADES 2 and 3 
Dixon “‘Laddie’’ No. 304, 
Large diameter for fluid manu- 
script printing or cursive writing. 
Dixon ‘Manuscript’ 301 
Large diameter for easy transition 
from manuscript to cursive. 


GRADES 4 and up 

Dixon “Ticonderoga” No. 1388. 
Adult diameter available in five 
degrees of softness to continue 
good writing habits formed earlier. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Dixon ‘‘Ticonderoga’’ No. 1388, for long-wearing points. 
Dixon ‘‘Thinex’’ No. 425 Carmine Red for grading and checking. 
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Poetry 
Corner 
February 


LILLIE M. JORDAN 


February, happy days 
Come with you. And now we 
praise 


Our heroes great and fine. 
Lincoln’s birthday, honored date, 
Then Washington’s we celebrate 

And great St. Valentine. 


Hello, Turtle 


REGINA SAURO 


Crawl out of bed 

You sleepy-head. 
Come on! Don’t hide! 
Poke your nose 
Outside! 


Little Pink Things 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Little things, I think, 
Are nice and pink: 
A bunny’s ears, 
A kitten’s nose, 
A puppy’s tongue, 
A baby’s toes! 


A Little Twisted 


KATHERINE G. STAINS 


Since Miss Clara Clumsy from 
Dums 
Has in place of her fingers all 

thumbs, 
‘She puts on her clothes 
‘With her nose and her toes, 
And a pretzel our Clara becomes. 


Oh, Dear! 
REGINA. SAURO 


Isn’t the rain 

Ever going to stop? 
Droppity drop. 
Droppity drop. 
Each little drip 
Seems to splash 
With a hop. 
Drippity, 

Drippity 

Drop. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS BORN (emai. 
AT HODGENVILLE, KY., FEB. 
1809 


FROM 1816 TO 1830 LINCOLN 
LIVED AT LITTLE PIGEON 


Full Moon Last Quarter | First 
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Skies 


RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor, McHenry County, Illinois : 


““HELEN JURACK, 4th.grade, Edgebrook School 
’ & VERA WETER, 4th grade, Westwood School 


‘Tue heavens today are claim- 
ing a great-deal of our attention. 
Children at a very young age are 
being exposed to words like satel- 
lite, planet, meteor, space, etc. To 
make these understandable to 
children is a great challenge. 

During the school year Mrs. 
Jurack’s fourth grade chooses 
different ways to pin-point learn- 
ings in various areas. A long 
stretch of blank wall at the back 
of their classroom is a constant 
challenge to eyes and muscles of 
pupils and teacher. It is on this 
space that one of their most 
satisfactory efforts was dis- 
played. 

The group had done a great 
deal of work in their science text 
with two units, “Why Do We 
Have Days and Nights” and 
“What Can We See in the Sky 
at Night” from Discovering Our 
World, Scott Foresman Co. 

One of the Cub Scouts of the 
group brought in a very nice 
model — shoe box size — that 
showed very simply, in three 
dimensions, the relationship be- 
tween earth and sun, and the 
comparative sizes of the planets 


4 


in our galaxy. Admiring examina- 
tion led to class discussion 
about something we might do, 
too, as a group. The class voted 
to design a three-part wall panel 


that would help everyone to 


understand these concepts more 
closely. 
(A) How the planets in our 


galaxy travel around the sun. 
(orbits) 

‘(B) How the earth travels 
around the sun, the moon’ around 
the earth and man-made moons 
launched from earth stations dur- 


ing the International Geophysical! 


Year will also travel about the 
earth. (Satellites) 

(C) How stars form patterns 
in the sky. (constellations) 

Three separate committees 
worked out preliminary details 
with pencil and crayon sketches. 
Ideas were pooled and finally re- 
worked in colored cut-paper and 
pasted against a continuous black 
paper background on our blank 
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back wall, twenty feet long. (out- 
er space is a dark word). Broken 
lines in white chalk provided pat- 
tern lines in each section. This 
helped to unify the entire panel. 

Flat “Rocket” motifs in cut- 
paper were used to provide a 
vertical design, separating each 
of the three sections. 

Two boys designed original 
three-dimensional ‘rockets* and “a 
launching: platform in colored 
construction - paper. 
scotch-taped*to the lower corner 
of the satellite section and to the 
upper corner of the constellation 
section to provide a little fantasy 
and drama for our science facts. 

The project also involved many 
other activities. The reports on 
Ancient Indian legends and Greek 
and Roman myths were particu- 
larly interesting. Encyclopedias 
were used. Other helpful books 
were “Indian Legends of Ameri- 
can Scenes” by Marion E. Grid- 
ley and “The First Book of Myth- 
ology” by Kathleen Elgin. 

The warm, -bright colors 
against the black background 
glowed even on gray days. It is 
often difficult in these factual, 
diagramatic studies to make them 
attractive artistically, as well as 
correct educationally but this was 
highly successful both ways. The 
bare back wall had become a vivid 
signboard in space, and far more 
than just hard words to under- 
stand. 

It is interesting to observe 
how the same project will be 
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These were . 


worked out by different. groups. 
Mrs. Weter’s group approached 
the same subject but in a very 
different manner. “Noting “the 


general interest of children. to- - 


day in “space” they first. studied 
legends. 

1. A legend was often the ex- 
planation of a phenomena. 


2. Hiawatha’s grandmother, 
Nokomis, told hinr legends to ex- 
plain certain phenomena. 


3. There are. many. legends 
about the sun; also the moon. 


4. The legend of Mother Ceres 
and Persephone was the answer 
for the change of seasons. 


5. Do vou think anyone be- 
lieves such stories today? 


6. Why do you think as youdo? 
7. Although we live in an age 
of scientific knowledge there are 
still some people who plant cer- 
tain vegetables. during certain 
phases of the moon (superstition 


or science). Refer to an almanac 
for planting -according to the 
moon. 

This was followed by a list ‘of 
scientific questions. 

1. How.does the sun help us? 

2. What makes a shadow and 
why do they change? 

3. What causes day and night? 

4. What causes the seasons? _ 

5. How does the moon affect 
us? 

6. Why does the isi of the 
moon change? 

7. What is a meteor and unete- 
orite? 


8. What are the other seta 
like? 


‘ 9, What is the Solar System? 
10: How was the earth formed? 


11. How far away is the sun? 
The Moon? 


12. Could man live on other 
planets? 


‘Hours of Daylight 


{ 


14. Why do the stars look so 
small? 

15. What is a constellation? 

This group worked out simple 
experiments. Two identical 
plants, planted in the same kind 
of soil and given the same amount 
of water, one had sunlight and 
the other no sun. 

The children observed the 
length of days and night. The 
length of shadows at various 
times of the day and at different 
times of the year. We made 
charts based on these facts. This 
“Hours of the Day” chart showed 
very clearly which months had 
the most hours of sunlight and 
which months had the least. 

We showed the phases of the 
moon. On a large mural twenty- 
five feet in length of dark blue 
wrapping paper we showed the 
relative size of the planets and 
the sun and the relative distances 
of the planets from the sun. (Size 
of sun in diameter; size of earth 
in diameter six inches from the 
sun. Pluto in diameter twenty 
feet from the sun. This helped 
the children answer many ques- 
tions. 

Word lists were made. Field 
trips to the Planetarium in 
Chicago and Yerkes Observatory 
at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, were 
carried out with the help of the 
parents. Strip films and movies 
were shown. The children de- 
veloped a scientific interest and 
attitude. 

Susan Ayers wrote poems: 


The Comet 
A comet with a tail, 
Isn’t anywhere for sale. 
And I’m sure its huge head 
Would just fit in an Ocean bed! 


The Moon 

The moon is an odd place, 
Just a satellite spinning around 

in space, 

One side dark and one side 

light, 
Some people call it a man at 
night. 

A third group of children in a 
one room school taught by Eva 
Jamison approached the same 
subject in a very different way. 
Late one winter a farmer found 
in his field a large area, perhaps 
several hundred feet, of what ap- 
peared to be ash. Certainly no 
one had dumped that amount of 
ash. The children were keenly 
interested and there was much 
speculation among the parents. A 
sample was sent to Northwestern 
University. It was probably a 
meteor. The University depart- 
ment invited the children to come 
over and look out of the huge 
telescope. This was followed by a 
most entertaining explanation 
(with diagrams) by a most kind- 
ly professor. The difference be- 


Pies 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Sing ho! Sing heigh! 
For hot apple pie, 


tween meteors and meteorites 
was carefully explained. 

In school more study centered 
around the constellations. We 
learned about ursa minor and 
ursa major (not the big dipper 
and the little dipper). We made 
dark blue tissue paper trans- 
parencies with white stars (and 
put them in the windows) of all 
the major constellations. Such 
treatment is very effective. 

I doubt if that group of chil- 
dren will ever forget the experi- 
ence, and what they learned. 


Saturn 

Saturn has rings, 

They are beautiful things. 

And did you know — 
That they really do show? 

Mrs. Weter found the book, 
“Elementary Science and How to 
Teach It” by Blough and Hug- 
gett a very helpful book. 

These children certainly de- 
veloped an interest and apprecia- 
tion for the world in which they 
live. 


Sing Heigh-ho! for custard and cherry ; 


Sing ho! Sing heigh! 
For cobbler or pie 


Sing Heigh-ho for lemon and berry! 
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Home Discipline | 
As Parental Statesmanship 


As REGARDS home disci- 
piine, with which of the following 
items should parents concern 
themselves? 

A. Obedience and conformity 
to standards of conduct; 
respectfulness; good man- 
ners. 

B. Good habits and an attitude 
of responsibility. 

C. Emotional stability — self- 
control and a pleasant dis- 
position. 

D. Security — happiness and 
self-confidence. 

E. Self-expression. 

In former years the first two 
items were likely to be stressed. 
The conception of discipline gen- 
erally followed included the ex- 
ternal manifestations of accepted 
behavior, patterned mostly after 
adult standards. Very often the 
emphasis was on the negative — 
so long as a child did not mis- 
behave, he was a _ well-behaved 
child. Very little, if any, consider- 
ation was given to feelings, to the 
problems of growth, and to indi- 
vidual differences in emotional 
make-up. As for parental atti- 
tude, at best it was a combination 
of love and strictness, at worst it 
was harsh and ill-tempered. The 
well-intentioned apologists point- 
ed to character development as 
the paramount objective. 

About a quarter of a century 
ago the influence of Progressive 
Education (known today. by the 
more modest name of the New 
Education) had already begun to 
spread. Its teachings and ideas 
were penetrating both school and 
home. Its strong views on educa- 
tional objectives, curricula, dis- 
cipline, and teaching technique 
constituted a revolutionary move- 
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ment with a dramatic appeal rare- 
ly matched in the history of edu- 
cation. It is beyond the scope of 
this article to comment on more 
than one aspect of the movement, 
namely, the nature of home dis- 
cipline. 

A child’s feelings and inade- 
quacies must be taken into con- 
sideration. For proper develop- 
ment, he needs unconditional love 
and opportunities for self- expres- 
sion. Through these he will gain 
a feeling of security of self-con- 
fidence. Als6, there must be little 
or no inhibitions, his 
sonality may: be¢orfié warped by 
frustration and neuroses. 

To numberless parents this 
viewpoint had a most powerful 
appeal. Many welcomed it on 
broad social grounds. This was 
really showing respect for the 
dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual. Others saw in it a sound 
psychology of child growth. Some 
looked back on unhappy child- 
hoods and grasped the new ideas 
as a means of avoiding their pa- 
rents’ mistakes. And still others 
found in it an easy escape from 
a parental responsibility little un- 
derstood or too burdensome for 
them. Before long it became a 
fashion. You were behind the 
times or a narrow traditionalist 
if you still clung to the older view. 

For most of those who accepted 
the new ideas the last three items 
listed at the outset — for some, 
only the last two — began to 
eclipse the first two. The prevail- 
ing parental attitude was, in a 
few cases, a widening of the scope 
of discipline, but with. the em- 
phasis on the last three items, 
while in most cases, the last two 
came to be regarded as the key to 
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a child’s proper growth. And the 
apologists pointed to personality 
development as the paramount ob- 
jective. 

What is the situation today re- 
specting parental attitudes to- 
ward home discipline? From my 
observation and informal inquir- 
ies I learn, in some cases, of skep- 
ticism and even disillusionment, 
in other cases, of frank uncertain- 
ty if not outright helplessness. 
The spread of juvenile delin- 
quency has frightened some pa- 
rents back to a strict and rigid 
traditionalism. Others, confused, 
are proceeding on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis, and still others, 
while following Progressive Edu- 
cation, do not seem to be doing so 
from strong conviction. Certain- 
ly, the vast number of devotees of 
twenty-five years ago has shrunk 
to a very small group. But the 
worst situation exists in a home 
where parents with at least a high 
school education are simply not 
touched by the need for any kind 
of attitude toward discipline. (I 
am omitting all reference to the 
unfortunate home ridden with 
parental incompetence to main- 
tain a decent family life.) 

Progressive Education needs to 
be viewed from the perspective of 
a social movement of revolution- 
ary character. As such, it natur- 
ally eclipsed existing points of 
view and existing values and 
practices. But now that its dra- 
matic appeal has waned, it is 
proper to attempt a sober ap- 
praisal with a view to selecting 
its sound elements and to amal- 
gamate these with sound tradi- 
tional elements. Synthesis and 
amalgamation are a common pat- 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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An old covered bridge at Bellows Falls, Vermont 


- Art in Bellows Falls 


JOHN MURPHY, Art Director, Bellows Falls, Vermont «. 
and ANNA DUNSER, Richmond Heights, Missouri 


D IANNE in the kindergarten 
expressed her feelings in finger- 
paints, then dictated to the teach- 
er the meaning of her picture. 
“This a fence with one rail, be- 
cause I didn’t think I’d need the 
other rail. The horse is running 
quite fast in the meadow. It is 
springtime and there is a big 
bushy tree. Also a road.” 

Unconsciously Dianne has ex- 
pressed the atmosphere of the 
Valley of the Connecticut. The 
children of Bellows Falls are in 
the midst of this beautiful, busy, 
historic region. 

Each and every community in 
these United States has some sort 
of history which is handed down 
from parents to children. These 
stories stir the imagination of 
school children and are the in- 
spiration for pictures, poems and 
stories. 

Perhaps nowhere are the tales 
more vivid and exciting than 
along the. beautiful Connecticut 
River which forms the boundary 


between Vermont and New 
Hampshire and splits Massa- 
chusetts and rolls through Con- 
necticut down to Long Island 
Sound. 

Tales of pirates abound, such 


The Policeman 


as the interesting story of Orm 
Flint who lived on an island in 
what is called Joe’s Pond. It is 
related that he was a large heavy- 
bearded man with gold rings in 
his ears, wore high boots and 
strange foreign clothes. He came 
into the town only to buy neces- 
sary food and paid with strange 
gold and silver coins. With such a 
beginning the school children can 
construct pictures and _ stories 
highly exciting. 

Then there are stories of gold 
in the Vermont mountains. For 
years the existence of gold in the 
Green Mountains was merely a 
rumor and not until 1862 was 
there any sure knowledge of gold. 
Some gold-bearing rock was 
found as far south as Brattle- 
boro. So stories of mining are 
not confined to Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. 

Michel has painted a picture 
which she calls “Cowboy Land” 
and says, “This is cowboy land 
but I didn’t want to put cOwboys 
in it because they went to shoot 
the Indians.” 

The children of Bellows Falls, 
like all children, are fascinated by 
tales ofscowboys and Indians of 
the Wild West but they need not 
go so far afield to find stirring 
tales of Indians. Here there were 
raids and cruelty, Indians and 
whites, but as a whole the Valley 
had less difficulty with these early 
owners of the land than most 
areas. However there are many 
tales of women and children be- 
ing carried off by Indians. How 
interesting is the tale of Robert 
Rogers and his rangers who set 
out to attack the Canadian Indi- 
ans. He and two of his men dis- 
guised themselves as Indians and 
entered the village in the midst 
of a wedding feast which made it 
possible for them to get informa- 
tion and escape unnoticed. 

It is not only in the past that 
inspiration for art lies. Through 
the Connecticut Valley, all 
through Vermont are found the 
old wooden covered bridges which 
add to the picturesque nature of 
the Valley. Some bridges still 
bear the sign, “Walk your 
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Cowboy Land 


This is cowboy land, but I didn’t want to put, cowboys 
in it, because they went to shoot Indians. ct 


Horses’’. Too, there are many old 
mills with wheels falling to pieces 
while others still turn slowly pro- 
viding power for saws. There is 
one old mill in New Hampshire 
said to be haunted by an old 
timer who operated his mill °n 
Sunday and lost his life on his 


The Nurse 
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That is all. 


own wheel. The old mill has fallen 
to pieces but the people living 
there abouts claim they can hear 
the huge water wheels turning on 
Sundays! 

And speaking of bridges one 
of the most unusual in all Néw 
England is ten miles from Darts- 


Goldfish Under the Sea 
This is down under the sea where you can catch goldfish, 


mouth which is made of floating 
logs and crosses a lake nearly a 
mile wide. 

In the neighborhood of Bellows 
Falls are more covered bridges 
than in any other township, but 
of course the township is not now 
dependent on its covered bridges. 


The Cashier 


A great steel arched bridge spans 
the Connecticut and was until re- 
cently the longest single span 
bridge. It is quite remarkable in 
having one end higher than the 
other. 

The first canal to be dug in the 
United States is located in Bel- 
lows Falls and is now used by 
the Green Mountain Power Com- 
pany which supplies electricity to 
a portion of New England. 

Will the scenery, the history, 
the present influx of artists in- 
fluence the children of Bellows 
Falls? It is entirely possible that 
many of them will grow up to be 
as well known as the artists of 
the past in Vermont. 

Artists, writers and musicians 
have long appreciated the beauty 
the peace and quiet and the har- 
mony of the Connecticut Valley 
and have come here to paint, com- 
pose and write. One of the first 
was the sculptor, Augustus Saint 
Gaudens who carved in the clay 
banks about the town of Windsor. 

Bellows Falls is the principal 
and best known city and lies in 
the most striking scenery of all 
New England. Across the river 
in New Hampshire is Mount Kil- 
burn rising almost straight up to 
a height of eight hundred feet, 
while on the other side of the city 
to the west are the foot hills of 
the Green Mountains. 


Romp in the Meadow 


Bellows Falls children enjoying water colors 


Not far from Bellows Falls are 
the “lost towns”. Only deserted 
burying ground and basements of 
houses marks the sites; but Bel- 
lows Falls remains a growing 
busy city. Here the Falls and 
boiling rapids made the place the 
most attractive spot on the river. 
Here salmon weighing twenty to 
twenty-five pounds were plenti- 
ful. But now mills and factories 
are making use of the waterpower 
and one must go away from the 
river to find the public buildings 
and charming homes along elm- 
shaded streets. 

Fishing, however, is not a for- 
gotten sport. George, another 


This is a fence with one rail, because I didn’t think I would need the other 
rail. The horse is running quite fast in the meadow. It is Springtime 
and there is a big bushy tree. Also a road. 
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kindergarten boy, is conscious of 
the fish in the pools. He has 
painted a picture that he calls, 
“Big Fish Feeding Little Fish” 
and tells us, “A big whale just 
dived in and tried to grab the 
fish. That fish right there is 
carrying food for the little fish.” 

And Kathryn tells about the 
“Goldfish under the Sea”. She 
explains, “This is down under the 
sea where you can catch goldfish. 
That’s all.” 


One group of second grade chil- 
dren drew pictures of what they 
would like to be when they grew 
up. Joanne wants to be a cashier 
and draws a realistic cash reg- 
ister. As usual in any group of 
children at that age the boys want 
to be firemen, policemen and 
soldiers. Some look forward to 
higher education and aspire to be 
doctors. The girls’ favorite occu- 
pation seems to be nurses. Aside 
from the subject matter of the 
pictures, it is apparent that the 
children are using imagination 
and have a feeling for art princi- 
ples. Their figures are large on 
large paper. They know how to 
fit the subject matter to the size 
of the paper. 

Though the children do not 
study art in order to become 
painters any more than they write 
to become authors of books and 
the singing teacher does not as- 
pire to make great composers of 
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the children, it is highly possible 


that some. great artists in the 


~ making are here in Bellows Falls. 

If surroundings have inspired 
great artists in the past, and are 
doing the same at the present we 
can expect composers, sculptors, 
painters, poets and novelists in 
the future. 

Not far from Bellows Falls is 
Brattleboro where Rudyard Kip- 
ling resided for four years. He 
came to America to the Beech- 
wood Estate, once the home of 
his wife. He liked Vermont and 
built a home on a hillside, a long 
low house which is now sometimes 
open to the public. Here he wrote 
“The Seven Seas,” “Captains 
Courageous,” ‘“‘Modern Inven- 
tions” and most interesting to 
children, Jungle Books.” 

Within the Connecticut Val- 
ley many poets, artists and musi- 
cians were born, or lived a part 
of their lives. Among them Mark 
Twain, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Augustus 
St. Gaudens, and Noah Webster 
the writer of the best known dic- 
tionary. Even Charles Dickens 
came here to visit. 


There are colonies and confer-. 


ences in different parts of Ver- 


mont and neighboring states 


which encourage young or new 
artists to try their wings, and 
there is also MacDowell Colony 
which is for the mature experi- 
enced and successful artist. The 
studios are far enough apart, that 
each writer or musician can work 
without interfering with another. 
It was here that Willa Cather 
wrote the greater part of “Death 
Comes to the Archbishop” and 
Thornton Wilder wrote “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey.” It was 
here that Stephen Vincent Benet 
wrote and many other famous 
writers came to live and visit in 
Vermont and New Hampshire. 
The art class often resembles 
the MacDowell Colony in that 
each pupil must have the privacy 
of his own task undisturbed by 
his neighbors. To do really cre- 
ative art or writing the pupil 
must retire within himself and 
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commune-only with himself, ‘The ...farm.house,..who loved to paint 


teacheF helps an individual only~ 


when it is really necessary to 
keep him from becoming hopeless- 
‘ly discouraged. She encourages 
him to think before he asks ques- 
tions to see if it is really necessary 
and to do whatever they decide is 
the best thing to do. 

When the tasks are finished it 
is time to compare, evaluate, dis- 
cuss and encourage. All pupils 
take part in the consultations. 

If a group of children work to- 
gether on a mural or other big 
project they can pool their ideas 
but ideas are individual. Children 
in school have opportunities to 
pool ideas, but also frequent peri- 
ods for their inner thoughts. And 
it is by these children the spirit 
of Vermont will be carried on. 

They were fortunate to have 
had the opportunity to visit the 
former home of Norman Rock- 
well, in his farmhouse at Arling- 
ton, Vermont. 


One load of school children ar- 
rived in a school bus one day, 
just before Mr. Rockwell drove 
up in an old Model T Ford. With 
a sheepish grin he apologized for 
not being there to greet the pupils. 
He said that he had been fishing 
and had forgotten the time. His 
friendliness and warm hearted 
approach made a pleasant impres- 
sion which led the children to ask 
all sorts of questions concerning 
his method of painting, his source 
of ideas and the people who sit 
for him. 


Mr. Rockwell explained on a 
level that the children could un- 
derstand and he asked them ques- 
tions as to how they proceeded to 
express their ideas. It wasn’t 
long before everyone was ex- 
changing ideas with others and 
enjoying every minute of it. 

The children commented that 
their past impressions of an art- 
ist’s life was in part false. They 
had always felt that all artists 
were eccentric individuals who 
lived in cold garrets with nothing 
to eat. Instead here was a man 
who acted very much like a 
friendly uncle who lived in a gay 


pictures, enjoyed children and life 
in general. One could feel his en-— 
thusiasm rubbing off on the chil- 
dren. 

The artist showed the children 
his various tools and paintings 
that he had developed in the past, 
and explained each canvas with a 
little story telling how he had 
reached and developed the idea. 
He gave each child copies of “The 
Four Freedoms,” the originals of 
which are now in Washington, 
D. C. He autographed the copies 
for the children and they were 
proud to show them at home 
later. No doubt they will always 
be treasured remembrances. 

As the bus approached the 


covered bridge at the foot of the... 


drive the children turned and 
waved. They could see Norman 
Rockwell waving and heard him 
say, “Goodbye, kids, be good 


artists.” 

If a teacher looks about a bit 
she no doubt can find an artist in 
her vicinity that the children 
could visit. They gain much in- 
spiration through such a trip. In 


the neighborhood she can prob- 
ably find a writer of children’s 
stories and visit such an author. 

Both the artists and the authors 
will be happy to talk to the chil- 
dren and get their comments for 
the adult creative person gets 
much inspiration from the unin- 
hibited and happy remarks of 
little children. 

Many times children can tell 
what is wrong with a child’s story 
or with a picture of children. 

Mrs. Lois Lensky of Connecti- 
cut who has written many chil- 
dren’s books, welcomes the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood and her 
studio is lined with the murals 
they have made for her. 

Do the children of your com- 
munity know the tall tales, the 
interesting scenery, and the pic- 
turesque occupations that are all 
about them? Every section of 
the United States has its own 
unique advantages for the artist 
and the art class at school. 


(Turn to Page 64) 


Battle of New Orleans 


Andrew Jackson 


The In-Between President 
MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


have only a 
vague idea of time, especially of 
past events and their relation to 
each other. Many children be- 
come confused as to whether 
Washington or Lincoln lived first. 
They also imagine them as con- 
temporaries because of their Feb- 
ruary birthdates. Since Lincoln’s 
birthdate is earlier in the month 
they have the impression he is 
the older of the two. 

The idea of teaching the chil- 
dren about some one of impor- 
tance who lived “in-between” 
Washington and Lincoln was un- 
dertaken to help push apart the 
famous presidents’ lives. It was 
hoped this would help establish 
some idea of the long years that 
had passed from Washington’s to 
Lincoln’s presidency. 

In looking over various histori- 
cal personalities for this en- 
deavor, Andrew Jackson seemed 
best suited for this purpose. He 
was a boy when General Wash- 
ington was commanding the army 
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during the first war for Inde- 
pendence. 

In turn, General Jackson was 
leading the army during the sec- 
ond war for Independence while 
Abraham Lincoln was a boy. 

Stories about Jackson’s youth 
were read and discussed. The 
boys and girls kept asking for 
more stories about Jackson. They 
wrote stories which were used as 
reading lessons, and from which 
spelling words were selected. This 
also integrated oral and written 
language with the study. 

The Boy, Andrew Jackson, 
by Rene 

Andrew Jackson was born in 
South Carolina. He had red hair 
and lots of freckles. He was slim 
and strong. 

Andrew was about ten years 
old when the Revolutionary War 
started. 

He learned how to hunt and 
live in the woods. 

He learned how to read very 
well, 


learned how to, play. the 
flute. 


‘Andy. had two brothers. His. 
father had been dead a long time. 

» His mother had taken the boys to 

«live with her people in North 


Carolina, 
Andrew Jackson and the 


Revolutionary War, by Wayne . 


Andrew Jackson was growing 


up during the long war with Eng- 


land. George Washington was the 
leader of the people and of the 
army. Andy knew about General 
Washington. Andy wanted to 
help win the war too. One day 
there was a big battle near the 
Jackson home. Many Americans 
were killed or wounded. One of 
those killed was Andy’s older 
brother. Andy had a quick tem- 
per. He hated the British soldiers. 
He was made a prisoner of the 
British. He was so angry he 
would not shine the officer’s shoes. 
For this he was struck on the 
head and on the hands by the 
officer with his sword. Andy al- 
ways had scars where he was 
struck. 

_ Andrew Jackson’s Mother, 

by Mary . 

Andrew Jackson’s mother was 
a brave woman. Andrew and his 
brother were prisoners of the 
British soldiers. They got sick. 
They had the small-pox. Their 
mother came to the prison camp 
and took care of them. Andrew’s 
brother died. The mother took 
care of Andrew until he was well. 
She went to British ships and took 
care of the sick and wounded 
Americans. She worked so hard 
she died. Andrew was alone in 
the world. 

Andrew Jackson, The Lawyer, 

by Janice 

Finally the Revolutionary War 
was over and General Washing- 
ton was made President of the 
United States. 

Jackson was freed from the 
British. He was tall and slim. 
His hair was red and he had a 
temper that gave him lots of 
trouble. 

He liked to wrestle and he usu- 
ally won. 

‘He liked to make jokes. 
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studied law and became.a lawyer. 

“He was a lawyer when he was 

twenty years old. 
Andrew Jackson Moved 
to Tennessee, by Carl 

After the War for Independ- 
ence was over the people wanted 
to have good homes and lots of 
land. They travelled around and 
some of them thought a country 
to the west called Tennessee was 
a wonderful place. Andrew Jack- 
son heard about this place and 
thought he would like to live 
there. He thought those people 
would need a lawyer too. 

People went in groups to be 
safer from Indian attack. 

Andrew went with about 100 
other people. 

They went to a town called 
Nashville. 

Andrew Jackson was a lawyer 
there. He rode horseback to other 
towns where trials were held. He 
was a good lawyer. 

Andrew Jackson, The Politi- 
cian, by Eugene 

Andrew Jackson was a good 
politician. He was a judge for a 
while. He was a Senator for a- 
while. When Tennessee became 
a state he was a member of Con- 
gress for a term. He later was 
the seventh president of the 
United States. He served two 
terms. 

Old Hickory, by Corrine 

Andrew Jackson was so strong 
and tough he was called Old 
Hickory. He was named after the 


Andrew still liked to read. He . 


hickory tree which has very tough 
wood. He was asked by the Pres- 
ident of the United States to take 
charge of a large number of 
soldiers when the British started 
another war. This was called the 
War of 1812 or the Second War 
for Independence. Jackson was in 
many battles. His troops were 
tough soldiers. We learned a song 
about “Old Hickory”. 

General Jackson heard that 
New Orleans was going to be at- 
tacked by the Eritish. Many 
soldiers were being brouglit on 
ships to land and fight the Ameri- 
cans, 

Jackson and his men hurried to 
New Orleans. The town did not 


One of Jackson’s Riflemen the 
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The Battle 


have any way to hold off the 
British soldiers. 

Jackson’s men dug _ ditches 
which filled with water from the 
swamp. They put many bales of 
cotton in a long line and they got 
behind the cotton. They lined up 
all of the cannons they could get 
and had them loaded. The French 
pirates and the slaves came to 
help fight the British. Jackson 
had about 6,000 men. Many did 
not have uniforms. They wore 
buckskins and pirate clothes. But 
they knew how to shoot. 

The British were all in uniform. 
They had bright red coats. They 
marched right up to the Ameri- 
can cannon like they were in a 
parade. There were 12,000 of the 
British soldiers. When the can- 
nons were fired hundreds of Brit- 
ish were killed or wounded. They 
ran back. Then they marched 
toward the Americans again. 

This time the soldiers fired 
their rifles. The British fell back, 
but marched toward the Ameri- 
cans the third time. Their Gen- 
eral was killed this time and the 
British surrendered. General 
Jackson had won the battle. 

The Battle After Peace, by Nan 

The Battle of New Orleans need 
never have been fought. The 


British had given up and signed 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.5S.F., Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology and Director of Psychological Clinic 
Saint Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Helping the Child 
With Psychogenic 
Speech Disorders 


V arious psychological im- 
plications of the child with de- 
fective speech and some sugges- 
tions for the teacher were dis- 
cussed in the January number. 
The present article proposes to 
analyze a few specific speech 
problems of psychogenic origin 
and to offer the teacher a few 
practical means for helping the 
child. 

The teacher should be remind- 
ed, first of all, that a speech dis- 
order may be either organic or 
psychogenic. Ordinarily not much 
improvement can be achieved by 
the teacher in the case of the 
former. The child must be re- 
ferred to the proper professional 
person, usually the physician or 
surgeon. If the speech disorder 
is truly psychogenic in origin, it 
may be so severe as to require 
the services of an especially train- 
ed speech therapist or a clinical 
psychologist, or both. However, 
it is well for the teacher to possess 
some knowledge of the disorder 
and its manifestations, some of 
its implications, and some of the 
things she may do to correct a 
minor speech disorder, or at least 
to assist and further the therapy 
given by the psychologist or the 
therapist. 

A psychogenic speech disorder 
is one that does not have its basis 
in any physical deformity or dis- 
ease of any part of the speech 
organs. The organs used in 
speech are intact; there is no 
pathology present. Such a dis- 
order is said to be functional ; that 
is, while the structure of the 
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organ is in good condition, it is 
not working properly so far as 
speech is concerned. In other 
words, the child is somehow not 
using the organ properly, with 
the result that his speech is in- 
correct or defective. 

Even though psychogenic 
speech disorders are functional, 
they are found more often in 
children who have less stability 
physiologically and neurological- 
ly. This does not mean that they 
become organic. It simply means 
that a child with a less stable 
nervous system may be more 


likely to be pre-disposed to de- 


veloping speech disorders through 
psychic factors. For example, 
one child may inherit a very 
strong neuromuscular mechan- 
ism. He can withstand more stress 
than can the child whose neuro- 
muscular system is weaker. Thus, 
the speech mechanism of the 
latter is more disposed to func- 
tional disorders and, should stress 
in one form or another occur, 
they are more likely to precipi- 
tate the defect. 

There are many contributing 
factors any of which, or a com- 
bination of which, is capable of 
precipitating a functional, or psy- 
chogenic, speech disorder. These 
include: unusual home conditions, 
feelings of inferiority, differences 
in appearance, differences in 
clothing, peculiar habits or man- 
nerisms, physical defects, social 
problems. Again, these may vary 
in degree and may fluctuate with 
the season of the year. 

The child whose home condi- 


tions are greatly different from 
those of the other children may 
develop a serious complex that 
manifests itself in one or other 
pattern of defective speech. For 
example, Johnny was always a 
rather sickly child. His over- 
solicitious mother insisted on reg- 
ularity in his early bedtime, ruled 
out his normal participation in 
sports with other youngsters of 
his age, continued to require his 
afternoon nap, and insisted upon 
a extra overcoat at the slightest 
spell of cool weather. All this 
made Johnny “different” from 
the rest of the first-graders. 
Though he said nothing and made 
no outward manifestations, he re- 
belled inwardly. Soon he became 
nervous; in a short time stutter- 
ing developed. But, thanks to an 
observant and informed teacher, 
Johnny was helped over this 
difficulty after the teacher suc- 
ceeded in making his mother 
realize the effects of her over- 
solicitous care of her son. 

The average primary child 
doesn’t like being different from 
the other children, particularly 
in any way that to him suggests 
inferiority. Differences in ap- 
pearance, differences in clothing, 
differences in supplies and equip- 
ment have been known to act as 
a trigger setting off in the young 
child an emotional reaction that 
may precipitate a functional 
speech disorder. 

Any teacher of experience 
knows very well the keen delight 
of young children in poking fun 
at the child who is dressed dif- 
ferently from the group. Actually 
the child’s apparel may be more 
expensive, more elaborate, yet the 
end result is the same. He sees 
himself as different. The same 
holds true for schoo! supplies or 
toys. If these differ from the 
standard used by the rest of the 
children, they become a source of 
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anxiety for the child who must 
use them. 


Any physical deformity, such 
us excessive height or weight can 
make a child extremely self-con- 
scious. The same holds true for 
any special appliances that may 
be necessary, such as conspicuous 
dental braces, very thick or other- 
wise unusual lenses, hearing aids, 
foot or leg braces, etc. Unless 
the other children are taught 
otherwise, their attention will be 
unduly attracted to these items 
that stamp the child as different, 
and their remarks may have se- 
rious repercussions within the 
child who must use them. Fre- 
quently something that causes the 
child to think himself inferior to 
his companions is entirely over- 
looked by adults, both parents and 
teachers. Yet, functional speech 
disorders may result. 

Social inadequacy is another 
source of psychogenic speech dis- 
order. The child who is malad- 
justed in his behavior when with 
his companions may readily de- 
velop a speech disorder. When 
this appears at the same time that 
he is ill-at-ease socially, it is very 
likely that the speech disorder is 
entirely psychogenic. When some- 
thing has entered the child’s 
social environment that has made 
him feel insecure, emotional hab- 
its are readily developed. Fre- 
quently these remain into adult- 
hood, even though their cause has 
long been forgotten, and the con- 
ditions that caused them have 
been changed. The emotional hab- 
it remains, and along with it, the 
speech disorder. That is why it 
is so very important for the teach- 
er to do something, or get the 
right authority to do something, 
about the speech disorder while 
the child is young enough to alter 
his speech habits more readily. 

From the above it will be read- 
ily apparent to the teacher that 
any one of many possible causes 
may precipitate a functional 
speech disorder. At times, more 
than one of these possible causes 
may be simultaneously operative. 
This presupposes a great variety 
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in the ways of helping the child 
so afflicted. 

It may be that the child needs 
security that can only be estab- 
lished by a warmly sympathetic 
approach, At other times, a great- 
er degree of firmness and disci- 
pline that is more impersonal may 
be necessary. A change of atti- 


My Own Factory 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When I grow up I’d like to be 

A man who owns a factory: 

A factory that makes snow- 
suits, 

Or else men’s heavy rubber 
boots, 

Or lawn mowers, or paper clips, 

Or suitcases to take on trips. 

My factory might even make 

The candles for a_ birthday 
cake, 

Or pretty rugs to cover floors. . 

Most anything you’d buy in 
stores. 

I haven’t yet made up my mind, 

Except... I want a noisy kind! 


tude on the part of the teacher 
and/or parents may be impera- 
tive; again, it may be necessary 
for the teacher to build up more 
healthy attitudes among the chil- 
dren in the classroom. It may be 
necessary to build up new recre- 


ational interests in the child 
himself, 

The important thing for the 
teacher to remember is that every 
child is an individual, and that 
this is especially true of cases of 
speech disorders that are of psy- 
chogenic origin. Each child must 
be studied as completely as pos- 
sible, in order to get at some of 
the basic causes of his deviant 
speech pattern. Once this is 
achieved, the teacher may be in 
a position to do a great deal to 
help the child overcome his speech 
disorder. 

There are numerous little drills 


and exercises that the kinder- 


-garten and primary-grade teacher 


can use to aid the children in de- 
veloping good speech habits. Any 
good text on speech training will 
suggest many. The alert teacher 
can readily formulate similar 
ones herself; for example: when 
the children seem tense, she can 
play a little game of relaxation, 
calling it anything that will be 
attractive to the children. She 
might say, “Let’s play ‘Fly Away, 
Robin,’ now” and have the chil- 
dren, holding arms out at side, 
full length, and flap them up and 
down like the wings of a bird. 
Then it might be, “The Waddling 
Duck” as the children make the 
whole body limp, and sway loose- 
ly from the ankles. Then it could 
be, ‘Old Nancy,” the horse, as the 
head drops limply as the children 
trot slowly, meanwhile, keeping 
arms and legs also limp and loose. 
Other games can be designed by 
the teacher, sometimes using a 
story from a reading or language 
lesson, in which they shake their 
hands loosely, then put one foot 
up and down, etc. 

For exercises on coordination, 
the “games” may involve any 
action using two members of the 
body, such as nodding the head 
while clapping the hands; or pat- 
ting the knee with one hand while 
tapping with the opposite foot. 
Similarly, can exercises in breath- 
ing take on new interest for the 
small children, when a game is 
made of them. 

Correct breathing, correct pos- 
ture, freedom from muscular ten- 
sion, contribute to the develop- 
ment of correct speech patterns. 
And what kindergarten teacher 
doesn’t have speech problems 
among her pupils? It is the in- 
formed and the alert teacher who 
spots the problem, knows when 
and where to make proper refer- 
rals, and does what she can per- 
sonally in the classroom to im- 
prove the speech of her pupils. 
If all primary teachers shouldered 
a greater proportion of this re- 
sponsibility, the speech of our 
future citizens would be vastly 
improved. 


Nancy Vogel makes pleasing patterns of color 


It Takes Imagination 


JESSIE TODD, Emeritus 
University of Chicago, Laboratory School 


We DESCRIBE a way of 
painting. It takes imagination to 
work in this way. All children do 
not care for it. All like to try. 
Some give up this approach and 
start by painting a real good 
horse or boat, adding background 
when the horse and boat are fin- 
ished. 

We have found in our school 
that it loosens up a class and 
makes the work of all children 
more free if all occasionally do 
a piece of work with this begin- 
ning. 

THE APPROACH Every child 
takes a large paper, stands as he 
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works to get more freedom, uses 
a large brush and covers his pa- 
per with areas of color. The first 
time the class does this, the wise 
teacher does very little evaluating 
as the children work. There will 
be pleasing patterns of color such 
as Nancy makes. There will 
be many which are very ordinary, 
which look to some teachers like 
a complete waste of time and 
paint. 

The papers are covered with 
paint. The paintings are left to 
dry. The next class time arrives. 
The teacher had made a paper 
full of colored areas when the 


children made theirs. She has 
something now with which she 
can demonstrate. Perhaps she 
says, ‘I see a spot that looks 
something like a fish. I think I 
will outline it and put an eye in 
it.” The children laugh. “It’s a 
wonderful fish.” Maybe the 
teacher then says, “What shall I 
do now? This could be water, 
the green’ and blue part. I will 
just add a few lines for waves.” 
The children laugh and some say, 
“It’s wonderful.” 

One child like Nancy is sure 
to see young birds, young ducks, 
young chickens, and cats in her 
design. She was very enthusi- 
astic about this way of working. 
Her paintings were sold out of 
the halls for adults to frame and 
hang in their homes. This was 
done with her permission and 
the permission of her parents. 
She enjoyed this approach in 
grades, 4, 5 and 6. 

She reached a wonderful cli- 
max in grade 6. There were 
others as interested as Nancy. 
We had paintings of dancers, 
Autumn landscapes, winter for- 
ests, stage sets, sailboats with re- 
flections, city scenes, all sorts of 
things. 

Let us go back to a description 
of how some children developed 
pictures. It took imagination on 
the part of the one who made 
the patterns of colors. He need- 
ed to imagine a spot to be a bird, 
a dinosaur or a witch’s profile. 
If he didn’t have imagination he 
sometimes said, “Who can see 
something in my picture?” Often 
another child would say, “You 
could turn this into a house and 
paint a tree over the crooked end 
of the house” or “I see a face. I 
could make a monster out of it.” 

Sometimes a child liked an- 
other child’s suggestion and was 
able to see in the spot what the 
child saw. Sometimes he didn’t 
like it at all. Some children could 
see nothing in their patterns of 
color. 

Stephen saw a bird’s body in 
one big area. It took imagination 
to outline the nearby spot and 
have it for the bill. He then add- 
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ed a line in the center of the bill 
and the eye was then put in. What 
a charming result. The colors 
were beautiful. The areas tie to- 
gether better in a picture made 
in this way for the areas of color 
are thought of as colors not ani- 
mals or things when the child 
begins his picture. They pull to- 
gether in a more rhythmic whole 
than they do when a child paints 
a bird and then makes a back- 
ground behind the bird. 

Philip saw a rabbit. He out- 
lined the rabbit. It wouldn’t mat- 
ter in this kind of painting 
whether the rabbit was orchid in 
color, light blue or pale green. 
The children realized that the 
picture was like a design. Philip 
then decided that he would have 
the right hand spot turn into a 
bird like shape. Whereas Stephen 
in his illustration had a spot of a 
different color for the bill of his 
bird, Philip used the spot to make 
the entire head and neck. 

Philip saw that one spot could 
be a tree by adding roots and out- 
lining the foliage. Both boys you 
will notice added dots here and 
there or small lines to give inter- 
est or half explain things. Again, 
the areas of color in Philips’ pic- 
ture: make the parts of the pic- 
ture ‘go together in a more rhyth- 
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mic whole. The parts tie together 
because they were made together, 
but it took imagination to see 
animals or birds in the shapes. 

Philip and Stephen had some 
of their pictures made in this 
way published in color in an im- 
portant book. The colors were 
beautiful. 

Earlier in this discussion it 
was suggested that the teacher 
do very little evaluating as the 
children work the first time in 
this manner. 

Few will feel real successful 
in this first lesson for few will 


have the imagination it takes to 
have the shapes turn into things. 

“Let’s try again,” the teacher 
may say. “We have hung some 
of the pictures in the room. Can 
anyone give a suggestion for do- 
ing better?” 

Someone may say, “Repeat 
some of the color.” If someone 
doesn’t say it, the teacher may 
say it. She also may suggest 
that everyone begin with a large 
spot. The tendency of many chil- 
dren is to make a hodge podge of 
spots more like an old fashioned 
crazy quilt that has no plan or 
pattern. Children have a tend- 
elficy to make many spots of al- 
most equal size and shape. Get- 
ting one spot large is a help. If 
it happens to be blue it can turn 
into a lake or a sky. If it is a 
lake, a sailboat can be added to 
show that it’s a lake. If the large 
spot is green it can often turn 
into foliage of a tree. If a child 
makes spots of orange, red and 
réd-violet close together he may 
say, “This will be a sunset.” 
Then imagine the glory of it if 
he adds a dark tree or cactus 
against the sunset for all the 
things don’t need to come from 
the spots of color. 


Sometimes children add peo- 
ple or horses painted in black 
lines on a pattern of fields, hills 
or sky in color. We then have a 
pattern of black painted lines 
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: over a pattern of colored. The 


possibilities in this method are 
endless but a word of caution 
needs to be added. 

This approach loosens chil- 
dren. Their work becomes more 
free and often very beautiful. 
After trying it for several days 
the wise teacher will say, “This 
is one way to work. Some of you 
like it. Some of you like to work 
in a different way.” 

She will hear, “I just love 
this way.” Others will not say 
much but will go back to the way 
many children like to work. They 
paint a horse, or dog or bouquet 
of flowers and then paint things 
or colors behind them. 

It has seemed to the author 
however that even the children 
who go back to a more stilted 


way of working have learned 
from the free experience. 

One child loved to paint danc- 
ers. After trying this approach 
she often made the pattern in 
the dance picture more free. She 
blocked in areas of color — yel- 
low behind the red and magenta 
behind the turquoise which show- 
ed that although her first love 
was the naturalistic well drawn 
dancers, she also recognized that 
a good picture was a pattern of 
color and line. 

When we described this ap- 
proach at the beginning of this 
article we let the areas of color 
dry before imagining what this 
would turn into. As time goes on 
and children choose to use this 
approach it is best to follow this 
plan. Paint the areas of color 


quickly. Before they are entirely 
dry, turn the areas into a picture. 
The brush strokes on the half 
dry paint often make the added 
lines less distinct and often very 
beautiful. 

One such turned into “Fog in 
Maine.” It is an approach well 
worth trying. Notice the names 
of children printed large under 
their paintings. They realize 
that success with this method is 
something to be proud of for it 
takes real imagination so impor- 
tant in art work. Our children 
like to see their names and the 
names of others in our hall ex- 
hibits, and they like to see them 
large. It is very important to see 
“Who made it; Who invented 
something; Who had imagination 
and used it.” 


Three Historic Cabins 


CABIN I. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in 
a small log-cabin in Hodgenville, 
Ky., Feb..12, 1809, but it is doubt- 
ful if this dwelling still exists. In 
those days cabins were not built 
to last, and in a matter of a few 
years they frequently disap- 
peared. The logs were used to 
repair other cabins, or were 
chopped up for fire-wood. 

Several old-timers claim that a 
cabin found on Tom Lincoln’s 
former farm in 1861, was Abe’s 
birthplace. Eleven times the logs 
of this cabin have been dis- 
mantled and shipped to different 
towns, and set up again. How- 
ever in 1911 the cabin was re- 
turned to its original site. It is 
now enclosed by a stone canopy. 

A statue of Lincoln (sitting) 
has been erected in Hodgenville, 
Ky., close to his birthplace. 


CABIN II 
During the year 1811 Tom 
Lincoln moved his family to Knob 
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Creek, Ky. Here their cabin was 
very similar to the one they had 
in Hodgenville, except that the 
window was on the other side of 
the door. 

At the present time this small 
dwelling is preserved as a State 
shrine. 


CABIN Ill 


When Abe was seven years 
old, the Lincolns moved to Little 
Pigeon Creek, Ind. Now known as 
Lincoln City, Ind. (Spencer 
County). 

Tom was 40 years of age and 
Nancy, his wife, was 32. 

At first they lived in a tempor- 
ary, three-faced cabin, while Tom 
built a larger and more perman- 
ent home. 

In the year 1819 Abe assisted 
his father and the neighbors to 
build the Pigeon Creek Baptist 
Church. This building was also a 
log cabin. 


Photos of this church and of 
Tom’s cabin were taken shortly 
after Lincoln was assassinated. 
From these pictures replicas have 
been built. A replica of this third 
Lincoln cabin now stands in 
Lincoln Pioneer Village at Rock- 
port—about 16 miles from its 
original site. 

A bronze hearth, with mark- 
ings showing the walls of the 
cabin, has been erected at the 
exact spot of Lincoln’s home. This 
monument is enclosed by a low 
brick wall. 


When Abe was_ twenty-one, 
(March 1, 1830) the Lincoln 
family left Little Pigeon Creek 
and moved to Illinois. A year 
later Abe said farewell to his 
parents and set out for New 
Salem, Ill—a small town of 23 
cabins and about 200 inhabitants. 
He lived here for six years. It is a 
strange fact that the town did 
not last many years after he left. 
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Superstition or Science? 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Teacher, Clinton Elementary School Chicago, Illinois 


Y wars ago a man saw a 
horseshoe, picked it up, and see- 
ing that it was no good to him, he 
threw it over his left shoulder. 
After that his days were filled 
with good luck. 

Because other people found out 
about his good fortune with the 
horseshoe they began to believe 
that a horseshoe actually meant 
good luck. Since then people have 
worn horseshoes, hung them over 
doorways, and even thrown them 
over their shoulders—many times 
hitting people behind them in so 
doing—all in an effort to bring 
them good luck. 

I told this superstition to my 
class just before we began study- 
ing the chapter in our science 
textbook entitled “The Organiza- 
tion of the Sciences.” 

Somehow I felt at the begin- 
ning that if they could sense be- 
forehand an important benefit of 
modern science—that of dispell- 
ing unfounded beliefs — they 
would then be better motivated 
to study its detailed organization. 

So instead of turning directly 
to the textbook pages where such 
fields as astronomy, physics, 
mathematics, and botany are des- 
cribed systematically, we had a 
lively, spontaneous discussion 
about unfounded beliefs. We 
talked about myths, superstitions, 
old-time cures, omens, charms, 
“old-wives’ tales,” ‘witches’ 
brews,” witchcraft, and other 
hoaxes which through the ages 
have plagued and_ stalemated 
mankind; primarily through fear 
and lack of scientific knowledge. 
Through this interchange of ideas 
we related how man’s critical way 
of thinking, with the help of 
mathematics, methods, and ap- 
paratus of science has freed him 
of these evils. 

Interest ran so high that I sug- 
gested that each member of my 
class select an unfounded belief 
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and get on its trail; “exploding” 
it with modern science. 

Before conducting our research 
we organized a list of questions 
which would serve as a guide. 
These were: 

1. What is the unfounded be- 

lief? 

2. How was or is it practiced? 

3. How did it originate? 

4. What harm, if any, has it 
caused? 

5. What scientific truths or 
facts or proofs “exploded” 
it? 

6. Where did you get your in- 
formation? 

During this challenging activ- 
ity two problems arose. First, 
some pupils felt they were en- 
croaching the boundaries of or- 
ganized religion or faith. We re- 
solved this by limiting our choices 
of unfounded beliefs to those out- 
side the sphere of moral and 
spiritual values—and there are 
enough of them. Secondly, they 
wished to have trustworthy in- 
formation ; ones that would really 
disprove the unfounded practices. 
It was our decision that a variety 
of sources would do; each depend- 
ing upon the nature of the un- 
founded belief itself. These in- 
cluded personal interviews with 
old-timers in the community, ex- 
periments which we conducted in 
real life or as laboratory tests, 
and authentic historical or scien- 
tific literature from textbooks, 
reference books, and old maga- 
zines and newspaper clippings. 

These reports are examples of 
their findings : 

THE MAN IN THE MOON 

By Margie Anne Friedman 

Long ago people really believed 
that there was a man in the 
moon, To the naked eye what we 
now know’ are mountains, 
craters, and sunken beds seemed 
to them no more than a smiling 
face; especially when only a 


quarter of the moon was illumin- 
ated. 

The truth that “exploded” this 
myth came about when more peo- 
ple began to look at the moon 
through powerful telescopes. I 
have not seen the moon through a 
telescope, but I have seen photo- 
graphs of the moon _ taken 
through a telescope that should 
convince anyone. 

THE WORLD IS NOT FLAT 
By Wayne Strinberg 

Today we have ample proof 
that the world is round and not 
flat as the ancients believed. Here 
are some of the proofs: 

1. Photographs taken from 
stratosphere balloons or 
rockets show the curvature 
of the earth. 

2. You can see the curvature 
of the earth when you are 
high up in an airplane or on 
a tall mountain. 

3. People travel “around” the 
world. 

4. Long stretches of highways 
or railroads have occasional 
“bends” to allow for the 
earth’s curvature; especially 
those going north-south,’ 

5. Ships and airplanes must 
plot long distance courses to 
“get around” the earth in 
curves. 

Even Columbus had a hard 
time convincing his men and the 
people. of Europe that he sailed 
East by going West. Until his 
time many people held fast to 
myths about the flatness of the 
earth. They thought that since 
many ships sailing out too far did 
not return, they sailed off the 
edge of the earth or were bitten 
by a sea serpent. Actually the 
ship was probably lost in a storm. 
Old maps of the ancient world 
show the earth as flat with giant 
monsters on the edges waiting to 
devour the ships that sail too far. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Teresa’s design was voted the most unusual. It was also praised by the art 
consultant who visits our room. 


Tue DESIGNS shown here 
are the result of one of our hap- 
piest art lessons so far this year, 
yet the art media was the simp- 
lest — just crayons and manila 
paper, size twelve by eighteen 
inches. 

I demonstrated very briefly the 
idea of drawing abstract forms 
of unusual sizes and shapes, show- 
ing the children how to get away 
from ordinary shapes such as 
circles and squares. 

Then I suggested to the chil- 
dren the idea of using the sides 
of short pieces of crayons for 
smooth areas of color. We call 


Arleen developed a very knowing bunn 
many gay spots of color. He seems 


right out of Alice in Wonderland. 
20 


this using the “lazy crayons” 
since they rest on their sides in- 
stead of standing up. 

After the children had filled 
their papers with many shapes 
and colors we took time to look 
at everyone’s work. We pinned 
them up across the room and 
looked at them one at a time. The 
children themselves made most of 
the suggestions for giving their 
work a more finished look. 

They suggested brighter, 
stronger colors, dark outlines and 
more use of the texture ideas I 
had told them about. 

Some children with lively im- 


surrounded by 
ike a character 


Freedom 
to 
Create 


ESSIE WINN DALE 


Elementary School Teacher, 
Orlando, Florida 


Daisy Mae has a gay, free rhythm in 
po design. Her lines fairly seem to 
ance, 


Nancy found a large yellow duck with a fancy collar 
in the center of her design. What nice, vigorous outlines 


she puts around each shape. 
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Nita found birds, swans, cats and horses in her design. 


aginations saw fanciful creatures 
in the designs and proceeded to 
make then more obvious by add- 
ing eyes and other features. 


We often turned the designs 
sidewise and upside down to see 
how they looked in different posi- 
tions. This gave new view points 


and new discoveries to be de- 
veloped. 

After each design was discuss- 
ed by the class, the children took 
them back to their seats for fin- 
ishing touches. -Then they were 
put up around the room which 
give a very gay and beautiful 
look. We loved it! 


When Peggy’s pictures was turned side- 
ways the children saw a large Mexican 
woman in it. She seems to be carrying 
many things which looked like pillows. 


Snow Pictures 


MARGUERITE GODE 


(To draw and color use your imagination) 


1 


The fence posts march in a long straight row 
And wear white hats that are made of snow 
They climb the hill till they reach the sky 

And wave at the children passing by. 


2 


By the old gray wall, a snow man stands 
With charcoal eyes and broomstick hands 
With a stove pipe hat and a muffler old 

To keep him warm when the nights are cold. 


3 


In the winter wood, the trees are bare 
And a little bunny neighbors there 

He leaves his foot prints in the snow 
As he hops on errands to and fro 


4 


When the air is crisp and the ground is white 
All little boys and girls delight 

In coasting down a sparkling hill 

And they do not mind if they take a spill. 


5 


The clouds are spilling everywhere 
Small white jewels through the air 

And all about the people go 

In coats and bonnets trimmed with snow. 


6 


The sky is clear and the ground is white 
And a moon and stars are twinkling bright 
And the windows of the houses throw 


Yellow lamp beams on the snow. 


Read the verses to children. Let them choose 
the verse they wish to illustrate. Children may also 
work out their own verses. Snow pictures are ef- 
fective if drawn on colored papers. 
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Our Teacher 
Lived in Burma 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Te children of Mrs. Thorpe’s 
room love to hear the stories she 
has to tell them of her life in 
Burma. They can imagine them- 
selves right there with her and Patricia Vick has worked in a more delicate way but tells 


such vivid pictures and fun to the story well. What a nice design her rows of trees make. 
draw and paint. 


These six pictures tell the 
story of a-trip into the jungle 
where great teak-wood trees were 
being cut and loaded onto trucks. 
In this part of the world there is 
very little machinery. Instead 
trained elephants do much of the 
heavy work such as hoisting large 
logs onto the trucks. Their system 
is to back the truck up to a low 
hill. Then the elephants push the 
logs up the hill and let them roll 
down the other side and onto the 
waiting truck. How the elephant 
bells jingle as they work! 

Linda Sealy was impressed by 
the music of these bells and 
represented this music by a large 
design of ringing bells in the sky 
area of her picture. 

Leon Seese has drawn a vigor- 
ous jungle scene of many tall 
palm trees above a busy elephant. 


Leon Seese has drawn a vigorous jungle scene of many tall ‘ 
palm trees above a busy elephant. 


Linda Sealy was impressed by the music of the elephant Gregory Jensen’s elephant is really pushing his log. 
bells and represented it by a large design of ringing bells You can almost hear him grunt. What an interesting 
in the sky area of her picture. way he has for representing trees. 
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John Williams recently learned to use the side of his 
crayons. His teacher calls them “lazy crayons” and 
showed the children how to get quick smooth surfaces. 
Then the point is used for outlines where needed. 


Ernest O. Hodge has included a number of symbols, also 
a bayou in the foreground with a bridge and colored 
water lillies. His palm tree has a large yellow blossom. 


Patricia Vick has worked in a 
more delicate way but tells the 
story well. What a nice design 
her rows of trees make. 

Gregory Jensen’s elephant is 
really pushing his log. You can 
almost hear him grunt. What an 


interesting way he has for repre- 
senting trees. 

Ernest O. Hodge has included a 
number of symbols, also a bayou 
in the foreground with a bridge 
and colored water lillies. His palm 
tree has a large yellow blossom. 


John Williams recently learned 
to use the side of his crayons. His 
teacher calls them “lazy crayons” 
and showed the children how to 
get quick smooth surfaces. Then 
the point is used for outlines 
where needed. 


Rhyming Words 


The teacher reads all except the last word in 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 
Assistant Professor of Speech 
Los Angeles State College 


each verse. Children provide the rhyming word as 


a group. 


The verses can be used, also, as a seatwork de- 
vice where children select the correct rhyming 
word. In this case, the teacher would need to supply 


May, May likes to run and........................ (play) 


And Kay, Kay eats her lunch from a ...... (tray) 


at least one more rhyming word for choice. 


Fred, Fred wears a hat on his 
And Ted, Ted sleeps in a soft.... 
Bess, Bess has a pretty, new ... 
And Jess, Jess nods his head and says ................ 


(yes) 


(quack) 


Bill, Bill could not sit ................ 
And Jill, Jill climbed up the... 
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Dan, Dan will grow up to be a 
And Jan, Jan buys paint in a...... 
Jack, Jack ran his train off the 


And Mac, Mac saw a duck that said.................... 


Dick, Dick is not slow; he is.................... (quick) 
And Nick, Nick picked up a...................... (stick) 
Wayne, Wayne has a pony with a .......... (mane) 
(head) And Jane, Jane likes to ride om 
(bed) train—plane) 
octadicapepeeds (dress) Jean, Jean saw a witch on..............(Hallowe’en) 
And Eugene, Evgene is so neat and so................ 
(clean) 
(man) Mary, Mary ate a 
stencsnesenesncese (can) And Harry, Harry holds all he can ........(carry) 
track 
aiid Jim, Jim likes to dive and to.................... (swim) 
And Tim, Tim is not fat; he is.................. (thin) 
ccedpeshaincamedle (still) Hugh, Hugh heard a kitten say................(mew) 
sacdnlgupedciinads (hill) And Sue, Sue went to visit the....................(z00) 
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Seventeen Games For Reviewing 
Words and Phrases 


JOSEPHINE |. MacCARTHY 


T is a question as to 
whether children should learn 
words only intrinsically, that is, 
in connection with the text which 
they are reading, or whether a 
separate review, aside from the 
text is desirable. 


Most educators feel that, in ad- 
dition to working with a reading 
text, it is helpful to have children 
do review work with workbooks, 
hectographed materials, charts, 
chalkboard, and cards. Some 
children, of course, may not need 
this work. 


The games described in this 
article have proven interesting 
and worthwhile in connection 
with word and phrase review. In 
playing these games it is impor- 
tant to see that many children 
have a chance to take part. More- 
over, when words are shown, this 
should be done in a way that all 
can see them. Group games that 
require a response from one pupil 
while the others have a long wait, 
or cannot see, are not very 
effective. 


Word games chosen for use 
should have the focus of atten- 
tion on recognizing the words, 
and not on physical movement. 
Such games detract from the at- 
tention to the word-forms. 


In all games, children should 
“frame” rather than point to 
words, perhaps using the pointer 
and middle finger of each hand. 
In this way, attention is likely to 
be given to the whole word, rather 
than one letter. 


The games should be “snappy.” 
Children tire easily of review, 
and interest flags. Also, it is us- 
ually better to use a few words 
at a time, for example, to work 
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with 6 to 8 word-cards for a few 
minutes, and then move on to an- 
other six or eight, rather than go 
over and over a whole set of 24 
cards. 


The teacher may wish to list 
the titles of those games prefer- 
red by children on a wall-chart, 
and allow children to choose from 
the list. 


Many of these games may be 
adapted for use in phonics study. 


The following are suggested 
games and other forms of review: 


1. What is missing? Place 6 
cards in a pocket-chart holder, or 
on chalkboard ledge. Children 
read words to themselves for a 
few seconds. Then they cover 
their eyes. Teacher or child takes 
away a card. Children are called 
on individually to tell what is 
missing. Then the card is shown. 


2. What did I erase? Six words 
or phrases are written on the 
board. Children read words si- 
lently for a few seconds. Then 
they cover eyes. Teacher erases 
one. Children uncover eyes, and 
several are asked what was eras- 
ed. Teacher then rewrites word 
in place. 


8. I am thinking of a word. 
Words are placed in pocket holder 
or chalk tray. Teacher or child 
says, “I am thinking of a word.” 
Children take turns going up, 
showing a card and asking, “Is it 
away? etc.” Each may have two 
or three “guesses,” thus having 
chances for success. 


4. What word did we choose? 
Six or eight words are displayed. 


One child covers his eyes. Teacher 
or child chooses a word, showing 
it to group. First child tries to 
guess what word was chosen. 


5. Hiding cards. Children 
watch as six or eight words are 
placed about the room, in plain 
sight. Teacher asks, “Who will 
go and get bird for us? — etc.” 
Game is repeated, cards being 
placed in different positions each 
time. 


6. Underlined words. Write 
about 6 to 10 words on chalk- 
board. Underline them, using sev- 
eral shades of colored chalk. 
Teacher asks, “Who would like 
to frame all the words that have 
a yellow line under them, — etc.” 


7. Sharp eyes. Teacher or child 
frames, or moves hand quickly 
from left to right under a word, 
then calls on someone to tell the 
word. (Or a cardboard may be 
placed under a word and quickly 
taken away.) 


8. Teacher. One child is the 
“teacher,” and frames words, 
calling on different children to tell 
them. Children take turns being 
teacher. Encourage them to “skip 
around,” in framing. 


9. Numbered words. Place 6 
to 8 words on the board, with 
numbers to the left of them. Say, 
“Who will tell word number 8? 
— Number 6?” and so on. A 
variation is, “What number is 
bird? etc.” 
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10. I am using one of our 
words, With 6 to 8 words on 
chalkboard ledge, or other spot, 
teacher says, “I am going to use 
one of these words in a sentence. 
Who can show the one I use? — 
The bird built a home in a tree, 
etc.” 


11. What word answers my 
question? Use 6 to 8 words. 
Teacher asks, “What word tells 
where Billy went?” (home) — 
What word tells something that 
can fly?” (robin) (This game 
can be used with books.) 


12. Making sentences with 
words. Display 6 to 8 words and 
number them. Ask, “Who would 
like to give us a sentence using 
word number 1?” Or, “Who would 
like to give us a sentence. Then 
we will ask someone to give the 
number of the word he used.” 


13. Who can find them all? One 
child stands beside list of words 
and frames them as child or 
teacher tells. Teacher may help 


slow learners by saying, “You're 
getting warmer,” etc. 


14. Two deep. Children are ar- 
ranged in two teams (rows) with 
each pupil of team two behind a 
pupil of team one. Teacher holds 
a card so all can see, then holds 
it in front of a pair of children. 
The child who tells the word first 
holds it. At the end of the game, 
cards for each team are counted 
and scored. Care must be taken 
to match children for ability, and 
give poor performers some suc- 
cess, 


15. Moving up. Children sit in 
a row. One end seat is the head 
chair. Teacher shows cards, and 
children say words in turn. Any- 
one who misses goes to the end, 
and the others move up. The ob- 
ject is to see who can stay in the 
head chair. This game has to be 
used with caution, as slow chil- 
dren are likely to be discouraged 
by playing it. 


16. Moving in a cirele. This is 
played with larger numbers of 
cards, a pile being available. Chil- 


dren walk in a circle, picking up 
a card, and telling it to the teach- 
er or a child who is “playing 
teacher.” At the end of game, 
cards are counted. Object is to 
get a large number of cards. In 
some. cases, the teacher may di- 
vide the group into several small- 
er groups, each of which moves in 
a circle. 


17. Going upstairs. Arrange 
cards in a series of steps in pocket 
holder, or print on chalkboard. 
Each child tries to go “all the way 
without stumbling.” Rest of chil- 
dren watch, ready to help with a 
hint, if child “stumbles”. (In 
“hinting,” they give clues, such 
as “It is something you eat.’’) 


In all these games, the teacher 
must be careful to see that they 
are done in a spirit of having fun 
together; that they do not hu- 
miliate the slow learner, or en- 
courage unfriendly competition. 
This can be done by choosing 
children wisely to perform the 
tasks involved, giving each a 
chance for success. The saying, 
“Success breeds success, failure 
breeds failure,” must be remem- 
bered in this connection. 


Uncle 
Biggest 


JOSEPHINE 


Mavyse you have wondered 
where Uncle Sam stores all the 
food which is used for your noon 
school lunch program as well as 
that which was used for our 
Armed Forces during the war and 
later for Lease-lend! His biggest 
ice box, which is said to be the 
largest single cold storage facility 
in the world, is a former under- 
ground limestone quarry near 
Atchison, Kansas. It covers about 
16% acres of floor space all on 
one level and has approximately 
twelve million cubic feet of chilled 
space, as compared to six cubic 
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Sam's 
M. OPSAHL 


feet of the average American 
family refrigerator. It will hold 
up to one million pounds of food 
at one time. 


As this big cave was protected 
from the sun’s rays by an over- 
head layer of approximately one 
hundred feet of rock and soil, its 
natural temperature was around 
55°. However, this was not quite 
cool enough to properly keep 
perishable foods, so the tempera- 
ture was further lowered by the 
installation of machinery to 30° 
to 32°. In order to keep the temp- 
erature of this biggest ice box 


uniform at all times, three com- 
pressors were installed. And to 
prevent the chilled air from es- 
caping, the entrance has a double 
set of doors which are operated by 
impulses sent out by photoelectric 
cells. The cost of converting this 
old limestone mine into usable 
cold storage space was about $1,- 
500,000. This seems a lot of 
money but it is really only about 
one-tenth of the estimated cost of 
building a complete new cold 
storage plant. 

This biggest of ice boxes is so 
big that workers cannot just 
reach into it and lift out what is 
wanted. Both within and without 
the ice box, food stuffs are hauled . 
about on platforms. That is, when 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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The Workshop — 


Series VI 
Imagination — Its Power 


Creative drawing from twenty dots 


A STIRRING question has 
been raised by Americans in the 
past year. It asked this: ‘Can 
we grow geniuses in sciences?” 
Can scientists be developed? 
Made? Produced? Educated? 
What makes a scientist? What 
makes a great mind? 

All of this challenge no doubt 
came to us with the Russian scare. 
They seemed suddenly to be pro- 
ducing great geniuses in science 
— many of them. How were they 
doing it? Were these minds great? 
Were they learned men of facts 
or were they creative minds? We 
became afraid. 
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What is the difference between 
an ordinary and a great mind? 
What makes the difference be- 
tween an ordinary mind and an 
Einstein? Are Einsteins, like 
“artists” born? — Heredity? En- 
vironment? What can we do as 
directors of little children to form 
creative minds? Is that power 
which makes the creative mind 
... imagination? 

If imagination is the differ- 
ence between an ordinary and a 
great mind, how can we produce, 
develop, create and perpetrate it? 
Can we instill it into dull minds 


GRETCHEN GRIMM, Director of Art 
Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


or does it lie only in brilliant 
minds? What is it? 

Its power we can hardly deny. 
It is human dynamite. Great 
things are discovered, invented 
and created because of this pow- 
er. Progress of all the world 
takes place because of it. Wars 
are fought over it and peace is 
instilled because of it. We live 
and die with it, for it — because 
of it. It is as mysterious as elec- 
tricity. We know it exists and 
must exist; but how? why? — 
we do not know. 

It is because of these very state- 
ments that I believe in fostering 
a creative art program. Copy 
work, busy-work, patterns, will 
only be a repetition of activity, a 
practicing of skills or a barring 
of facts. But a creative program 
presents the motto — “You are 
not in here to do what has been 
done before.” That states im- 
mediately — invention, explora- 
tion, experimentation. Are these 
elements that fertilize imagina- 
tion? This imagination pene- 
trates every phase of life, every 
subject in school, and every pro- 


Fat lady of the circus 
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fession. We see more of it every 
day and feel its influence more 
strongly. 
Therefore, if we feel and be- 
lieve in its power, if we need its 
presence for real advancement 
and true culture, it seems to me 
we should work for it and prac- 


tice those policies and principles — 


and activities which bring it into 
being. What are they? Although 
there is so much of which is 
mysterious and not understood, 
this we know: (I refer directly 
now to our art program.) 

Any project which restricts 
thought should be eliminated. 
Every time we begin to dominate 
a child, we must remember we 
may be crushing a sprout of that 
valuable imagination which, if al- 
lowed to reign free, might grow 
into a “great” mind. Situations 
which stimulate this power must 
be set up. Never do what has 
been done before except to im- 
prove skill; learn a fact or set 
the stage for further exploration. 
Do not confuse the memorization 
of facts with the level of intelli- 
gence or the powers of imagina- 
tion. Do not confuse “pretty” 
pictures with “great art.” Set up 
situations which will evoke prac- 
tices of exploration from the 
known to the unknown. Do not 
set up rigid rules, recipes, and 
regulations. Even accidents some- 


times create discoveries. Avoid 
dictatorial methods. Encourage 
freedom of expression in a con- 
trolled, orderly and intelligent 
fashion. Feed ego and courage, 
eliminate fears and irritations 
which cause tensions, frustrations 
and inhibitions. 

Let such principles as these 
guide your selection of projects, 
your working conditions and your 
general educational philosophy. 

With this general philosophy in 
mind, we suggest the following 
topics or projects to stimulate 
imagination. They may be used 
at all levels because there is no 
changing subject matter in art. 
Possibly, however, they are most 
suitable for the primary grades. 


“20 DOTS” 

This little trick is sometimes 
called “Designing with 20 Dots”. 
I saw it presented very well by 
one of our student teachers. She 
took this approach. She talked 
about the Fourth of July (we did 
this on the third) and sky rock- 
ets. She said: Pretend that this 
paper is your sand box. A sky 
rocket goes into the air and ex- 
plodes. Many little dots of fire 
burst into the air and fall on your 
sand box. Take any crayon. Put 
dots on the paper as the fire dots 
might land — one — two — three 
— etc. to 20. Now, pretend you 


String and paint 
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The tall thin man of the circus 
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have a snake which crawls from 
one dot to the next. He does not 
get up, but crawls from one dot 
to the next as your crayon does 
now. After they connect all dots 
they examine what they have 
made (from all angles) and fill in 
their work to form a picture or 
design. 


PASTE AND STRING 


Take a length of string about 
12 to 15 inches. Cover it well 
with paste. Stand above a piece 
of paper. Wave the string above 
the paper slowly. Slowly let it 
fall on the paper. Secure it to 
the paper. Examine the’ design 
it has made. Color jn parts to in- 
crease the reality of your design 
or picture. 


TALL—THIN—SHORT—FAT 


Cut papers 2 inches by 18 inch- 
es and 5 inches by 5 inches, etc. 
Talk about the circus. Draw the 
tall man of the circus, the fat 
woman. Color in all in a like man- 
ner to fit the tall-thin or short- 
fat. 


PAINT AND STRING 


Take a length of string about 
a foot long. Fold a paper in half. 
Put the string in any color 
tempera. Remove excess paint. 
Lay the string on right half of 
your paper, keeping hold of one 
end. Fold the other half over. 
While holding it down draw the 
string out. Open your paper and 
you will find a lovely design. This 
may be done with more than one 
color string. 


MONO — PRINTS 


Mono-prints are made of porus 
paper (such as manila), finger 
paint and crayon (chalks or 
paint). 


Apply finger paint directly to 
your desk (or on a piece of linol- 


Tapping Toes 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


One, two, three! 
One, two, three! 
Who will tap 

His toes with me? 
Tippy-tap! Tap! 
Tippy-tap! Tap! 
You tap, I tap, 
Everybody go! 


Paste string 


ium). Work it (with the muscles 
of your arms and hands) into a 
design. Lay the manila paper on 
the design. Press down. Remove. 
Allow to dry. Last, apply color 
with crayon, paint or chalk, to 
enhance your design or form a 
visual impression. 


Suggestion: Any tapping routine may be used that is adapted to the 


group. 
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N O OTHER month of the 
school year has as many special 
days as has February. It seems 
that Lincoln’s birthday is scarce- 
ly over until Valentine’s Day is 
upon us. Then in our zeal to get 
in some good hard licks on the 
3R’s Washington’s birthday is 
here before we realize that almost 
twenty-two days of February are 
gone. Because of the short, full- 
to-the-brim month we believe that 
primary teachers will be glad to 
have at hand the following simp- 
ly-told stories. 
FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
Here is a story of Lincoln when 
he was a little boy. It was the 
morning of February 12. Abe’s 
birthday.” In the log cabin where 
the Lincoln family lived the five 
children were taking turns at the 
wash bowl which was on a bench 
in the kitchen. Betsy dried her 
face and hands on the long roller 
towel and exclaimed, 


“T smell bacon frying. Break- 
fast must be about ready.” Abe 
ran a comb through his unruly 
black hair as he replied, 

“And I’m ready for it. Let’s 
hurry! Ma’s putting the bacon 
and eggs on the table now.” As 
the youngsters sat down Nancy 
cried in delight, 

“Oh, Abe, we’ve got johnny- 
cake this morning!’ 

“Johnny-cake!” Tilda was sur- 
prised. “We’ve never had fresh 
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johnny-cake for breakfast be- 
fore.” Their father, Tom Lincoln, 
explained, 

“Your mammy made this spe- 


cial for your breakfast — your 
birthday breakfast, Abe.” 


“Then let’s all give Abe a whip- 
pin’ ‘cause it’s his birthday.” 
Tilda and Betsey jumped up from 
the table and started pounding 
their brother on the back. Then 
they all sang the “Happy Birth- 
day” song. Abe’s mother, Sarah 
Lincoln, said proudly, “Abe’ll be 
as tall as you, Tom in a few more 
years.” 

“You’d better measure him 
again for those new breeches, 
Sarah. He'll grow out of them 
before you get ’em fuiished.”’ 
After breakfast Abe said, 


“That was right nice of you, 
ma’am, to have a special birthday 
breakfast for me.” He looked at 
the new deerskin trousers which 
his stepmother brought out and 
held up beside him as she said, 


“T wanted to have these done 
for your birthday, Abe, but your 
pa didn’t tell me about it until 
last night and there was too much 
sewin’ to do. So you’ll have to 
wait a few days for your birthday 
present.” 


“That will be the first birthday 
present I ever had,” said Abe. 
“We don’t pay much atention to 
birthdays around here. But, it’s 
right nice of you, ma’am, to make 


February 
Stories 
Retold 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


these breeches for me.” 


Later that day Tom Lincoln 
said, “I think TI’ll send Abe to 
Grandview tomorrow to take that 
last deerhide to be tanned. We 
won’t get any more deer this 
winter and I don’t want that hide 
to spoil.” 


“Grandview’s a long way off,” 
said his mother in a worried voice, 
but Abe tried to reassure her. 


“T’ve been there with Pa lots of 
times. I can find it by myself. 
It’s only about fifteen miles from 
here.” If I start early in the 
morning I can be back home the 
next day.” 


“And you’re going all alone!” 
Betsey couldn’t understand how 
her brother could be so unafraid. 
“Aren’t you afraid in the woods. 
What if a bear chases you?” 


“There’s nothing to be afraid 
of. Bears run away when they 
see someone comin’.” That night’ 
while his mother baked a johnny- 
cake for Abe to eat on the way 
the boy went to the woods to get 
enough firewood to last until he 
got back.. And early the next 
morning he started out. 


Two days later Abe was back 
eager to tell his experiences. 
“There was a man at the tannery 
who asked me to stay the night 
with him. He was Mr. Pitcher, a 
lawyer. And would you believe 
it, he has one whole room in his 
house with nothing in it but 
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books. I wish I could read books 
like that!” His new stepmother 
asked gently, 

“Can’t you read, Abe?” 

“No’m, but I want to learn. I 
was thinkin’ on the way back, 
there’s a school about eight miles 
from here — over beyond the 
Gentry farm.” 

“Eight miles, That would be a 
long way to walk to school.” 

“T can walk it all right if Pa 
can spare me.” 

“TI don’t see any use in all this 
readin’ and writin’. What’s the 
good of it?’ interrupted his 
father. 

“Oh, Tom, you mustn’t talk like 
that. Abe must learn to read and 
write and cipher. I want the girls 
to learn, too.” 

“T’d counted on havin’ Abe help 
me dig a new well. That’s more 
important than going to school.” 

‘Abe could help you first. Then, 
as soon as the well is done, he can 
begin school.” The mother was 
insistent, 

“You mean I can really go to 
school and learn to read?” Abe’s 
face glowed with happiness. “Do 
you ’spose some day I can read 
books like those Mr. Pitcher 
showed me?” 

“Yes. Go to school, study hard, 
and before long you'll be able to 
read books like that. Remember 
this, Abe, you can learn to do 
anything you really want to do.” 

Here are two little stories that 
show how good and kind Abra- 
ham Lincoln was when he was 
the President of the United 
States. 


LITTLE BLOSSOM AND 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


A little girl stood before the 
president. 

“Well, my child, what do you 
want so bright and early in the 
morning?” 

“Bennie’s life, please, sir. They 
are planning to shoot my brother, 
Bennie, for sleeping at his post.” 
Mr. Lincoln looked over the pa- 
pers before him. 

“Oh, yes, I remember. You see, 
child, it was a time of special 
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danger. Thousands of lives might 
have been lost because of his 
n 

“So my father said; but poor 
Bennie was so tired and Jemmie 


so weak. He did the work of two, 


sir, and it was Jemmie’s night, 
not his. But Jemmie was too tired, 
and Bennie never thought about 
himself, that he was tired, too.” 

“What is this you say, child? 
Come here; I do not understand.” 
The kind man caught eagerly at 
what seemed a justification of an 
offense. Blossom went to him. He 
put his hand tenderly on her 
shoulder and turned the pale, 
anxious little face towards his. 
How tall he seemed! And he was 
President of the United States, 
too. But, Blossom told her story 
in a simple, straightforward way; 
and handed Mr. Lincoln Bennie’s 
letter to read. He read it care- 
fully; then, taking up his pen, 
wrote a few hasty lines, and rang 
his bell. 

“Send this dispatch at once,” 
he said to the messenger who 
answered his bell. “Go home, my 
child, and tell that father of 
yours, who could approve his 
country’s sentence, even when it 
took the life of a child of his, that 
Abraham Lincoln thinks the life 
far too precious to be lost. Go 
back, or — wait until tomorrow; 
Bennie will need a change after he 
has so bravely faced death; he 
shall go with you.” 

The second little story tells how 
Lincoln helped a mother. 


A plain, country father and 
mother, poorly dressed, but with 
frank, honest faces, were sitting 
in the ante-room waiting to see 
the President. When they heard 
him dismissing the visitor who 
preceded them the mother step- 
ped forward and made a low 
curtsy. Mr. Lincoln looked over 
his’ spectacles, fixed those gray, 
piercing, yet mild, eyes upon her; 
he lifted his head, extended his 
hand, and spoke to her in a kind 
voice. 

“Well, good lady, what can I 
do for you?” 


“Mr. President, I feel so em- 


barrassed I can hardly speak. I 
never spoke to a president before; 
but I am a good Union woman 
down in Maryland and my son is 
badly wounded and in the hospi- 
tal. I have been trying to get him _— 
out; but, somehow, I can’t, and 
they said I had better come right 
to you. If you will let me take 
him home I will nurse him; and 
just as soon as he gets well 
enough, he shall go right back and 
help put down the rebellion. He 
is a good boy and doesn’t want 
to shirk the service.” 

“Yes, yes, God bless you! You 
shall have your son. What hospi- 
tal did you say?” The president 
turned aside and wrote a few 
words which he handed to the 
woman. “There, take that to the 
officer mentioned and you will 
get your son if he is able to go 
home with you.” 


FOR VALENTINE’S DAY 


Many, many years ago there 
lived a good man named Valen- 
tine. He was always doing things 
to make people happy and was 
kind to everybody. He loved, not 
only people, but also animals and 
birds and did thoughtful things 
for them, too. 

Valentine wrote cheerful let- 
ters or painted pictures on cards 
and sent them with messages to 
all who were ill or shut-in. The 
people appreciated his considera- 
tion for others and thought so 
kindly of him that when he died 
they called him a saint and named 
a day — February 14 — for him. 


FOR WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 
HOW JACK HELPED 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Jack was a young boy who lived 
in Virginia during the time the 
Americans were fighting for 
freedom from England. There 
were hard times that year for 
the British soldiers rode every- 
where taking all the horses and 
whatever they could find for food. 
Jack and his mother were alone 
for the father was an officer in 
the army under George Washing- 
ton; and the brother, Ben, was 
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one of the American soldiers un- 
der the command of Lafayette. 
“I wish I could help General 
Washington, too, Mother! I stay 
here at home while Father and 
Ben are fighting for our country.” 
“You were left here to take 
care of me, Jack,” said his moth- 
er. “The British have been here 
already, and have taken all our 
horses except Old Bay. They will 
surely come again. You would 
not want me to meet them alone.” 
“Father says that Washington 
was only a boy, not much older 
than I, when he went to fight the 
French and Indians. I do wish I 
could help!” Just then the clat- 
ter of horses’ hoofs came to their 
ears from far down the road. 
“The red-coats are coming! I’ll 
hide him back in the woods.” It 
did not take the boy long to hide 
Old Bay in a safe place. Then he 
hurried back to his mother. “I’m 
glad I’m here after all, Mother.” 
Up the road with shouting and 
clatter of hoofs came four hun- 
dred British soldiers. When they 
reached the plantation they 
swarmed all over the place. They 
drove wagons into the yard, and 
loaded them with corn from the 
barn and with food from the cel- 
lar. Jack and his mother could 


Sometimes J wonder who I am 
Because it seems so strange 
When people call me ‘Caribou’ 
And several other names: 


My home is in Alaska 


And in cold and northern lands 
I have great antlers on my head 
Strong legs, stump tail, no hands: 


only watch as they saw the bawl- 
ing cattle driven up, and the 
squealing pigs taken from their 
pens. 

“Hurry up, men!” called the 
leader. “And keep a sharp look- 
out. We don’t want the rebels to 
come upon us by surprise.” 

“It is hard, Jack,” said his 
mother, “to see all our food taken 
in this way when our own soldiers 
are hungry and need it so very 
much. Just to think that Lafay- 
ettes’s army is somewhere in 
Virginia at this very moment! I 
wish they had come before these 
red-coats.” 

“T am glad Old Bay is out of 
sight, anyway,” said Jack looking 
toward the clump of bushes where 
the horse was near the long row 
of bee-hives. Far beyond, stretch- 
ed the road to Richmond. Then 
his sharp eyes saw something 
else — horsemen! Lafayette’s 
men were coming! If only they 
could get to the plantation in time 
to. catch the British! But the 
British look-outs had eyes as 
sharp as Jack’s. Up went a shout, 
“The rebels! The rebels are com- 
ing!” 

Suddenly a daring idea came to 
Jack. “Run ifito the. house Moth- 
er. Quick! Quick!” Away raced 
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Jack toward the long row of bee- 
hives. At that moment some of 
the soldiers hurried out of the 
barn. Jack picked up the nearest 
bee-hive and threw it in the midst 
of the fleeing soldiers. Then he 
ran like the wind to the place 
where Old Bay was hidden. 

The angry bees flew at men and 
animals, too. Frightened by their 
stings the horses kicked and 
plunged! The pigs and cattle 
joined in the uproar — squealing, 
bawling, neighing, and shouting 
filled the air! The British soldiers 
ran about in wild confusion, fall- 
ing over each other as they tried 
to fight off the stinging bees. 
Then, helter-skelter they ran 
down the road, with the angry 
bees in hot pursuit! 

But, they were too late. Their 
fight with the bees had delayed 
them. And at that very moment, 
flying along the road close behind 
them came Lafayette’s troops, — 
led by a boy on an old bay horse! 
So Jack did find a way to help his 
country even though he could not 
join Washington’s army. For he 
with his angry bees had brought 
about the capture of four hundred 
soldiers. 

Lutie Andrews McCorkle 
— Adapted 


Sometimes I’m harnessed to a sled 
Or maybe to a sleigh 
And I can pull three hundred pounds 


One hundred miles a day: 


My color is a grayish brown 


Of course all children know me 
Because at Christmas time 

I always see that Santa Claus 
Gets to each home ON TIME! 
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My neck is fluffy white 
I travel fast in daylight 
But faster in the night: 
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The child learns to talk correctly by talking 
under careful direction, just as he learns to read 
by reading, and to write by writing. There must, 
therefore, be daily systematic, persistent, and pa- 
tient training in talking correctly from grades one 
through eight. 


Speech, we must remember is a matter of HABIT 
and it gets into the human system through the 
EAR. The thing cannot be done simply by gram- 
mar or by written exercises. The most effective 
thing the school can do is to give the children op- 
portunity in situations as NATURAL as possible, 
to HEAR and SAY the right form often enough 
to make it SOUND correct. 


The “language game” has been found by most 
authorities to be one of the most effective means 
for teaching correct speech in the lower grades. 
By means of these games, the child is taught to 
use correct forms in a natural manner. If the lang- 
uage game has too much machinery, takes too long, 
and does not focus upon the NATURAL SPEECH 
of children, it is NOT a good language game. 


Many a class room of the past has been “satu- 
rated” with grammar rules only to find that Johnny 
goes onto the street or the playground, carrying 
his bad language HABITS with him. The story 
often told is the conversation between a young boy 
and his mother. 

John: “Can I go out to play, mother?” 

Mother: “You should say, “MAY I go out?” 

John: “Well, if I say, “May I go out?” can I?” 


It is the old story over again of KNOWLEDGE 
versus HABIT. Early in the child’s school life, the 
teacher takes note of errors made by the children. 
Without interfering with the child’s spontaneity 
or free expression, she makes every attempt to 
bring to the child’s attention, these common gram- 
matical mistakes, like: 

a, an (not a EGG or a APPLE) 

is, are (the kittens ARE in the box) 

isn’t, aren’t (not AIN’T) 

was, were (not YOU WAS) 

saw, seen (not I SEEN a dog) 


Indistinct speech — 
Final consonants — especially endings in ING 
Phrases like — did you give me 
don’t you let me 


The teacher should never forget that good speech 
is CAUGHT and not TAUGHT. 
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(To be correlated with Integrated Language Activities) 


1. Use of COME — CAME (emphasizing CAME) 


This game correlates social studies with language 
drill. The teacher writes on the board twenty 
names of places, like: 


1. store 11. doctor 

2. garage 12. bank 

3. library 13. church 

4, park 14, post office 

5. school 15. grocery 

6. beach 16. movies 

7. playground 17. farm 

8. Mary’s house 18. John’s house 
9. bakery 19. fruit store 
10. grandma’s 20. market 


Then she passes to each child in the group a 
number from 1 to 20. The children choose a leader. 
Suppose Mary has number 5. When the leader calls 
No. 5, Mary says I CAME from school. Suppose 
John has No. 10. When the leader calls No. 10, 
John says, “I came from Grandma’s.” 

Following the game, the children may fill in the 
blanks: — 


2. No, she ___-_____ very early. 

3. Why did she _— back? 

_______. back to feed the chickens. 
5. I ___________ to school with Dotty, etc. 


2. Use of IT ISN'T — 

A list of words may be written on the board by 
the teacher. One child leaves the room, the class 
chooses a word. When the child returns, he asks 
of various children, “Is it a house?” “Is it a boy?” 
“Is it a box?” ete. The children in turn answer, 
“No, IT ISN’T a house.” “No, IT ISN’T a boy.” 
“Yes, it is a box.” This game may be used for 
phonetic as well as language drill, emphasizing dif- 
ficult blends like BR, CR, PR, DR, GR, TR. 


3. Use of SAW (not SEEN) 

The teacher places a number of objects on her 
desk. By rows, the children pass the desk and tell 
what they saw. The number of objects should be 
limited to two or three: — 

“T saw a cap” (not “sorra cap”) 

“TI saw a cap AND a book.” 

“TI saw a book, a top, AND a ball,” ete. 


4. Use of I (not ME) 


Mary and Sue may walk across the room. 
Teacher: Mary, will you tell us what you and 
Sue did? (The children are liable to answer “ME 
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and Sue walked across the room” or “I and Sue 
walked across the room. The teacher must then 
emphasize the polite way is to name SUE first.) 
Teacher: “Now, can you tell me who walked 
across the room?” 
Mary: “Sue and I walked across the room.” 


5. Use of It is I — It is He — It is She — 

A child stands in the corner blindfolded. Another 
child stands beside him not blindfolded. A third 
child taps the first child on the back. Number one 
says, “Who is it?” The child who did the tapping 
says, “It is I.)) The blindfolded child then gives 
the name of the child he thinks it is. If he guesses 
correctly, the pupil not blindfolded says, “It is he,” 
or “It is she.” If not, he says, “It is not he,” or “It 
is not she.” 


6. A Speech Drill — WH and ING 
The following or similar words are on the board: 


when why ’ whether 
what white whistle 
where while whale 
which wheel whip 


To pronounce a word beginning with WH, purse 
your lips as if you were going to whistle, take a 
deep breath, blow out, complete the word. Pro- 
nounce each word carefully. Then play the guessing 
game. The guesser steps outside the classroom 
while the class chooses a word. The guesser re- 
turn and asks, “Is it WHAT?” Class: “No, it isn’t 
what.” The guesser has three chances. 

In a similar way, the same game is played using 
ING words, like — 


dancing talking coming 
crying baking pinning 
jumping giving laughing 
tapping going shaking 


7. Use of May and Can 


Can is often used incorrectly for MAY. If you 
are ABLE te do a thing, use CAN. If you HAVE 
PERMISSION or GIVE PERMISSION or WISH 
permission, use may. 

A sample: John said: “Mother, may I go skat- 
ing?” 

Mother replied: “Yes, you may go.” 

But a bit later John said: “I cannot go because 
I’ve lost my skates.” 

Can the children complete the following sentences 
with MAY or CAN? — 

1. I took sewing lessons. Now I __-- ---- sew 

well. 

2. Mary said, Mother, 

today? 

3. I have saved my money, so now I 

go to the movies. 

4. I shall ask my mother if I 

park. 


I go to town 


go to the 


Mary come to my party? 
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6. Ask the boys if we help them? 

7, _____. we join the “Good Speech” class? 

Then each pupil in turn may give an original and 
correct sentence using MAY or CAN. 


8. IF I WERE (not IF I WUZ) 


It might be profitable to have the children repeat 
a verse of B. Stratton’s rhyme — 
“If I were a snake, what joy I would take 
Lying all day in the sun to bake. 
If I were a frog, I would sit on a log, 
And govern the froggies all over the bog. 
If I were a bee — well, now, let me see — 
A bee can be happy as happy can be.” 
Each pupil may then tell what he would do IF 
HE WERE 


a teacher a fairy godmother 
President a magician 

rich an explorer 

a deep-sea diver a wireless operator 
a dressmaker a banker 


9. Use of GOOD and WELL — 


Children must remember that GOOD tells WHAT 
KIND OF person or thing, and WELL tells HOW 
a thing is done. We may say a good reader, a good 
writer etc. but it is never correct to say HE READS 
GOOD or HE WRITES GOOD. The first pupil in 
Team A gives a sentence using good before a word 
in the list. The first pupil in Team B changes the 
sentence and uses WELL. 


A. She is a good singer. 


B. She sings well. 
Complete with WELL or GOOD 
’ 1. She wrote a sentence but she didn’t 
read it 
2. Do you think she sang as 
3. Mary reads — 
4. Does Jchn read as _____--__ as he writes? etc. 
10. REMINDERS 
ALWAYS SAY NOT 
We were there We wuz there 
I saw him I seen him 
Let me do it Leave me do it 
We did our best We don our best 
He isn’t here He ain’t here 
He and I did it Me and him did it 


Lemme see it, etc. 


11. MISPRONOUNCED WORDS 
Heard you (not heardjeh)something (not sumthin) 
Did you (not did-jeh) may be (not mebbe) 
first (not foist) geography (not jography) 
bird (not boid) yesterday (not yesd’ay) 
picture (not pitcher) drawing (not drawring) 
across (not acrost) evening (not evning) 
poetry (not potry) from (not frum) ete. 


Let me see it 


12. Children read the following PAIRS of words: 


come run speak 
came ran spoke 
take catch bring 
took caught brought, etc. 


The first pupil in Team A asks a question using 
the first word of a pair of words. The first pupil 
in Team B answers, using the other word of a pair. 

Team A. Did you COME early in the morning? 

Team B. Yes, I CAME early in the morning. 


SOUNDS GIVING DIFFICULTY 


1. The final g (omitted in ing) 


2. Dropping the final T or D. TOL for TOLD; 
AN for AND 


3. Adding a letter or syllable, UMBERELLA for 
for UMBRELLA 

4. The letter R is often added where none ought 
to be heard: SAW-R A BIRD, etc. 

5. Attention should be given to the proper pro- 
nunciation of the vowel U as in DUTY, 
Tuesday — etc. 

6. TH is often pronounced as a D or T — DEM 
for THEM; T’REE for THREE. 

Note: Further helps in CORRECTIVE SPEECH 
will appear in the March issue to cover: 

Picturesque Speech. 

Over-use of Worn-out Words. 

Speech — its daily use in telephoning, giving 

messages, etc. 

Speech and the Social Studies Program. 


Integrated Language Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with A Language Arts Program) 


I. Can you complete each sentence with a or an? 

a. I have orange. 

b. Would you like 

ce. Can you ride elephant? 

d. Bring me rose, 

e. I wish I had —__ pencil. 

f. Can you draw _____ picture? 

Il. Use of ISN’T — AREN’T. 

The guessing child steps outside. Another pupil 
steps to the front of the classroom. The class de- 
cide that this pupil shall be one of the things men- 
tioned in the following list. The guesser returns 
and asks, “Is she a nurse?” The class replies, “No, 
she ISN’T a nurse.” 


egg? 


cook dancer clerk 
teacher milliner hairdresser 
singer doctor dressmaker 
nurse actress typist 


Ill. Use of Doesn’t not DON’T 
Can you repeat these words after me? 


I don’t You don’t Doesn’t he 
You don’t They don’t Don’t we 
He doesn’t Don’t I Don’t you 
We don’t Don’t you Don’t they 


The first pupil in Team A. asks a question begin- 
ning with Doesn’t — as, “Doesn’t Mary like candy?” 

The first pupil in Team B answers with “No” — 
as, “No, Mary DOESN’T like candy —” etc. 
IV. Synonyms and Antonyms 

Which of the following pairs of words have the 
same meaning and which an opposite meaning? 


help—aid lucky—fortunate 
rich—poor miserable—unhappy 
funny—laughable courteous—polite 
excited—calm fearful—courageous 
fear—fright pity—sympathy 
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V. Worn-out words 


(A) Look over the following groups of words. They 
may help you to overcome the bad habit of using 
FUNNY to describe things that are NOT funny. 


A strange dream An odd child 

A queer custom A strange noise 
A peculiar taste A funny sight 
An odd name A queer costume 


Read the following sentences to yourself, filling 
the blanks with ODD, QUEER, PECULIAR, 
STRANGE, FUNNY. 


1. Isn’t it that she has not yet 
arrived? 

2. The movie was so very ——_______ that 
the audience laughed in glee. 

3. The Dutch people wear —___________ little 


wooden shoes. 


4. There was a look on the old 


man’s face. 
5. Mother told me a _____-______- story. 
A 
7. His costume was a —____-_-_-__-__ one. 
8. Avacados have a ________-___ taste. 


(B) Another worn-out word is AWFUL — Awful 
means TERRIBLE, FRIGHTFUL. Can you KEEP 
FROM using AWFUL in the following sentences. 
Substitute a better word of your own. Here are a 
few suggestions — SERIOUS, VIOLENT, UN- 


FORTUNATE, VERY, GREAT. 

accident A sadness 
2, headache - tired 

3. An mistake funny 

4, A surprise A disposition 
5. A temper An day 

6. A explosion A wind 
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Vi. IF YOU WERE — 
Can you memorize this short verse? 
If You Were 
Said a snail as he climbed up a tree: 
“Td fly if I was but a bee!” 
Said a bee with a buzz: 
“If you WERE, Not you WAS — 
But you can’t, and I am, don’t you see?” 

What suggestion do you find for better speech? 
Each pupil in the class should give at least one 
sentence, beginning IF YOU WERE. 

For example: 

If you were taller, you could reach the shelf. 

If you were a magician, you could do tricks. 
VII. Use of contrasts: Can you make these sen- 
tences directly opposite by changing one word? 
The word to be changed is in capitals: 

. The street was filled with a MERRY crowd. 
. The automobile was filled with ROLLICKING 
children. 

3. The night was PITCH dark. 

. The ship had a ROUGH passage. 

. She loved her COZY room. 

. They heard a FAINT cry on the beach. 

. NOISY steps were heard up on the stairs. 

. It was the end of an EXCITING day. 
VIII. Comparisons: 

Look over these sentences — 

“Quick as a flash, she darted across — street.” 

“John was always as hungry as a wolf.” 

The phrases QUICK AS A FLASH, and HUN- 
GRY AS A WOLF are called comparisons. They 
are used to make us understand more clearly what 
the writer wishes to convey. Here are some com- 
mon, much-used comparisons — Can you fill in the 
blanks? 

blind as a 

gentle as a — 

happy as a —— 

wise as an — 

Can you make original comparisons by filling in 
the blanks? 
blue as 
brave as 
strong asa old as 
hard as 
IX. Describing Words — 

Our language is much improved * using picture 
words — like: 

a FAITHFUL friend 
an UGLY look a TIMID child 
a NARROW path a ROLLICKING baby 

Can you fill in the blanks with MEANINGFUL 
picture words? 

_ face house 

—__..weather a mountain 
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White as 
quick as 


a PIERCING cry 


train 


Can you write sentences using these picture 
words? If you do not know their meaning look 
them up in the dictionary — 

1. familiar 4, lonesome 

2. haunting 5. jealous 

3. pleasant 6. mischievous 
X. Use of BROUGHT (not brang) 

The class may pretend they are going on a picnic. 
Each pupil in turn tells what he brought, using a 
word from the list — 

bananas 
bathing suit 
apples 
doughnuts 
XI. Use of PM not (not I AIN’T) 

The child who is guessing, steps outside the room 
while the class decides to be one of the things 
mentioned in the list below. The guesser returns 
and asks “Are you UNHAPPY?” The class replies 
“No, not unhappy.” 

selfish dishonest 
lazy worried cowardly 
careless curious bashful 
XII. The children may wish to make a LAN- 
GUAGE BOX for their room. When the pupils hear 
something said that is INCORRECT, they write it 
on a slip of paper and drop it into the box — like 
AIN’T, BETWEEN YOU AND I, IF YOU WAS, 
ete. Everyday the teacher empties the box and 
the children correct the mistakes. 
XIII. “Between you and me” (not I) — 
Do you recall the rhyme? 
“Between you and me,” 
Said the bumble bee, 
“Twas the hornet, not I, 
Who caused her to cry.” 

The children must remember never to use I 
after between. The correct word is ME. 

Can you fill in the blanks — 

1. Mother divided the cake between her and 


industrious 


2. She walked between the boy and 
3. The boy stood between Mary and 
XIV. Use of THERE IS (not THEY IS). Can 
each child choose a word and give an original 
sentence, like — 
“There is an airplane in the sky.” 
a telegram nobody 
a robin a bundle 
a box a pencil 
XV. Use of synonyms: 
Can you give the synonyms for the following 
words? The first has been done for you 
1. delight joy 6. quickly 
2. funny 7. answer 
3. queer 8. sure 
4, gift 9. softly 


an overcoat 
a sailor 
a fly 
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CHARACTERS: 

Kathy 

Lora, her sister 

Lenore, a playmate 

Sandman 

Elfman 

Star Bright 

Star Light 

Moon Queen 

Sunbeam 

Barefoot Girl 

COSTUMES: Kathy, Lora, Lenore 
little cotton dresses. Kathy and 
Lora wear black patent leather 
shoes (Mary Janes). Lenore wears 
sneakers at first, but later wears 
patent leathers. Sandman wears 
gray cambric elf costume, peaked 
cap, carries bag of sand and a 
wand tipped with a star. ELF- 
MAN costume, may be made of 
leaves, with peaked cap tipped 
with a bunch of leaves. Star 
Bright and Star Light wear short 
white cheesecloth tunics trimmed 
with gold stars, with a band of 
gold stars around their heads. 
They wear patent leather Mary 
Janes with a white ribbon bow 
trimmed with stars on each shoe. 
MOON QUEEN wears a long yel- 
low cheesecloth robe trimmed 
with gold stars and crescent 
moons, a yellow ribbon around her 
head trimmed with gold stars, and 
black patent leathers with yel- 
low ribbon bows. SUNBEAM 
wears short yellow tunic, black 
patent leathers with yellow ribbon 
bows. The Stars, Moon Queen and 
Sunbeam all carry tiny pocket 
flashlights in each hand which 
they flash off and on as they speak. 
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Magic Shoes 


KARIN ASBRAND 


BAREFOOT GIRL wears a pina- 
fore and no shoes and stockings. 
SCENE: A bedroom. Bed at right 
of stage, stool at left, and table 
center wall on which stands a 
soft-shaded lamp. 

AS THE CURTAIN RISES, 
KATHY sits on the stool with her 
face in her hands. 

ENTER LEFT, LENORE and 
LORA. 


Lenore (concerned): What’s 
the matter, Kathy? 

Lora: Oh, I meant to tell you. 
She’s being punished because she 
was a naughty girl. 

Kathy (crossly): Go away. I 
hate you. (Cries) 

Lenore (surprised) : Hate me? 
I haven’t done anything to you. 
And what are you crying about 
anyway? It’s too nice a day to 
cry. 

Kathy (still more crossly): I 
hate everybody. (Takes off her 
shoes and throws them on the 
floor) And more than anything, I 
hate these old shoes. 

Lenore: Old? They look new to 
me. 

Lora: Sure, they are new. She’s 
an old cross-patch, that’s all. I 
think they are pretty, don’t you? 
Mother bought me some just like 
them (Shows shoes to Lenore) 
and I like mine. 

Kathy (scornfully) : You 
would. You’re just a little goody- 
goody. That’s what you are. And 
I don’t like them. I wanted some 
pretty red ones. 


Lora: But mother explained to 
you that you couldn’t wear red 
with all your dresses, and she 
could only buy us each one pair of 
shoes. 

Kathy: I wanted the red ones. 
(Picks up one shoe and flings it 
across the room). I hate them! 
I’m going to throw them out the 
window. I’m going to drown them 
in the river. 

Lenore (shrugs): You cer- 
tainly are a cross-patch. My 
mother always puts me to bed 
when I get cross like that, and 
gives me castor oil. 

Lora: Pooh, I wouldn’t even 
waste the castor oil on her. And 
we aren’t even supposed to be 
here, talking to her, because she 
is being punished. 

Kathy: Go away, I tell you. 


(Picks up other shoe) I’ll throw : 


this at you, if you don’t. 

Lora: She means it, too, 
Lenore. (Screams) Look out! (As 
Kathy hurls the other shoe, they 
both dodge as it almost hits 
them) Ouch! I’ll say she meant it. 

Kathy (with satisfaction) : 
That for you. Now will you go 
away and leave me alone? 

Lora: She’s anti-social, Lenore. 

Lenore: Boy, what a temper! 
I’m getting out of here. Come on, 
Lora, let’s go play. 

Lora: Yes, let’s. So long, 
Kathy. I hope you get over it. 

The two girls exeunt, arm in 
arm. Kathy makes a face after 
them. Then she runs across the 
room, and throws herself on the 
bed, crying. ENTER LEFT, 
SANDMAN 

Sandman: 

Ho ho! Ho ho! What’s this, my 

dear? 
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This can’t be weeping that I stars with which they cover 


hear. 
Lift up your head and dry each 
tear. 

The Sandman’s come to bring 

you cheer. 

Kathy (lifts her head) : 

The Sandman? Why? It isn’t 

night. 

See how the sun is shining 

bright. 

Sandman (as stage darkens, 
leaving only the light from the 
lamp on the table) : 

Your tears have scared the sun 

away. 

They have made night-time out 

of day. 

You make the world dark when 

you cry. 

It’s just like raindrops from the 

sky. 

Guess I’ll just get my sandbag 


out, 

And quickly put your tears to 
rout. 

And then I'll call my Elfman 
down 

And he won’t like to see you 
frown. 

Opens his sandbag and 


sprinkles sand all over the bed. 
Kathy stretches and yawns. 
ENTER ELFMAN LEFT. 
Elfman: (Looks around) : 
Did I hear someone call my 
name? 
Does someone want to play a 
game? 
Sandman (finger to lips) : 
Sh! Kathy wants to go to sleep. 
Then right into her dreams 
we'll creep. 
Kathy (rubs her eyes) : I must 
be dreaming. 


Kathy. 


Star Bright: 

Hi, Kathy, we dropped from the 
blue. 

Star Light: 

We just came down to play with 
you. 

Kathy: 

You look familiar. I declare. 

But have I met you anywhere? 

Star Bright: 

My name’s Star Bright. 

Star Light: 

And I’m Star Light. 

Elfman: 

They both bring brightness to 
the night. 

Sandman: 

Remember that cute verse you 
say 

when night comes on at close of 
day? 

Star Bright: 

Star Bright! 

Star Light: 

Star Light! 

Kathy (interested) : 

First stars I’ve seen tonight. 

Wish I may, wish I might 

Have the wish I wish tonight. 

(Quickly) And I wish for a 


pair of magic shoes. 


Star Bright (shows her 


shoes) : 


See my shoes;  they’re bright 
and new. 

Star Light (shows hers) : 

I have a pair just like them, 
too. 

Kathy (enviously) : 

Oh, dear, if I could only choose 

I’d like to have that kind of 
shoes. 

Star Light (Takes off one of 


She is the Moon Queen of the 
sky. 
ENTER MOON QUEEN, 


LEFT. 


Moon Queen (to Star Bright 


and Star Light) : 


I wondered where you two 
could be. 

Star Bright: 

The Sandman called us here, 
you see. 

Star Light: 

We heard this little earth child 

cry. 

Elfman (apologetically) : 

That’s why we called you from 
the sky. 

Moon Queen: 

What is the trouble all about 

That makes this little earth 
child pout? 

Elfman: 

Some magic shoes she’s whin- 
ing for. 

Kathy (eagerly) : 

Bright red! They had them in 
the store. 

Moon Queen: 

She soon will find there’s not 
much use 

In feeling badly over shoes. 

(shows Kathy her own shoes) 

My shoes are made of patent 
leather 

And travel through all kinds 
of weather. 

Elfman (laughs) : 

The only difference,—ho ho ho! 

Is that they’ve got a yellow 
bow. 

Moon Queen: 

Here comes my sister, Sunbeam 
bright. 

Elfman (explains to Kathy) : 


‘She comes at dawn to bring the 


Elfman: Well, don’t snore. her shoes and shows them to light. 

Kathy (looks at them, curi- Kathy): ENTER SUNBEAM LEFT. 
ously) ): I’ve never seen you two They’re just like yours; they Sunbeam (dancing around 
before. travel far, stage) : 

Elfman: But they are trimmed with I have a brand-new pair of 

We're going to take you far many a star. shoes. 

away. (Puts shoe back on her foot) That’s why I never get the 
With little dream folks you will Star Light: blues. 
play. You put the magic in your shoe. I have to show them off, my 


STAR BRIGHT and STAR 
LIGHT dance in left to the tune 
of a gay little waltz. They carry 
a blanket of black cambric or 
cheesecloth all covered with gold 
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That’s something no one else 
can do. 

Elfman: (Looks off stage left) : 

Your Mother Moon is drawing 

nigh. 


dear. 
That’s why the 
called me here. 
Kathy (looks at them, sur- 


Sandman 


prised): They look like mine; 
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that yellow bow makes them look 
different. 
Sunbeam: 
Yes, I know. I have such fun 
with them each day. 
I run and dance around and 
play. 
ENTER BAREFOOT GIRL, 
LEFT. 
Sandman: 
Here comes a child, so sweet 
and small; 
Upon her feet no shoes at all. 
Barefoot Girl: 
You need no shoes to make you 


gay. 

I laugh and sing and play all 

day. 

Elfman (picks up Kathy’s 
shoes from the corner where she 
threw them and hands them to 
Barefoot Girl) : 

Here are some pretty shoes for 

you. 

Barefoot Girl (takes them 
eagerly and hugs them to her) : 

Oh, thank you. (Puts them on) 

They just fit me, too. 

Kathy (crying) : 

They’re mine! You can’t give 

them away. 

Elfman: 

They’re horrid shoes, we heard 

you say. 

Moon Queen: 

If you keep crying, you’ll soon 

make 

Out of your tears a good-sized 

lake. 

Barefoot Girl: 


(An easy playlet for any 
number of children) 

Song: America. 

Announcer: 

Welcome to our February show, 

To honor heroes past ; 

We ‘hope that you will feel at 
home 

From the first part to the last. 

February twelfth is Lincoln’s 
birthday, 

Born in eighteen hundred nine; 
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Oh, I can have such fun with 

these. 

(Curtsies to Kathy) 

I want to thank you, pretty, 

please. 

(Turns to the others and curt- 
sies) 

I want to thank you, every one. 

Now I can really have some 

fun. 

(She runs out left.) 

Sandman (waves his wand over 
Kathy) : 

When you wake up, I’ll guar- 

antee, 

That you will see things differ- 

ently. 

A little march is played as they 
all march out left, Moon Queen 
runs back with Kathy’s shoes, 
and sets them neatly by the bed 
before she, too, runs out for good, 
taking star blanket with her. 

Kathy (as “Lazybones” is 
played, sits up and rubs her 
eyes) : Oh, dear, I must have been 
dreaming. (Bright stage lights) 

ENTER LENORE AND 
LORA, right. 

Lenore: Kathy, get up, you 
lazy little thing, and come out and 
play with us. 

Lora: Are you going to sleep all 
afternoon? 

Lenore (holds out her foot): 
See, I have some brand-new 
shoes, just like yours and Lora’s. 

Lora: I helped her pick them 
out. Come on, put on your shoes 
and come out and play. 


February Parade 


PHYLLIS O. EDWARDS 


He went from a log cabin 
To the White House, a presi- 
dent fine. 
Scenes from the Life of Lincoln 

Boy: I represent Abraham Lin- 
coln. I was born in Kentucky. 
When I was seven, my family 
moved to a log cabin in Indiana. 
I helped clear the wilderness with 
my axe. I was a real backwoods’ 
boy. 

Girl: I represent Abe’s mother. 


Kathy (shakes her head) : But 
I can’t. The Sandman gave my 
shoes away to the Barefoot Girl. 

Lora (laughs): Whatever are 
you talking about? You must still 
be dreaming. 

Lenore (takes Kathy’s shoes 
from under the bed. Each one has 
a gold star on it) : Here are your 
shoes right here. 

Kathy (in great excitement) : I 
wasn’t dreaming. See! Star 
Bright and Star Light each left 
me a star, right on the toe of my 
shoe. (Puts on the shoes) 

Lora: You put those stars on 
yourself, 

Kathy: I did not. They are 
magic shees. (Thoughtfully) 
Well, any shoes can be magic 
shoes. That’s what Star Light 
said. I'll never fuss and fret 
again. I can put red bows on 
these, and they’ll be like Moon 
Queen’s and Sunbeam’s shoes. 

Lora: (touches her forehead 
with her finger): You talk 
funny. But never mind. Come 
along out and play with your 
magic shoes, and have fun. 

Lenore: We’ve got an errand 
to do, and then we're going to 
mind Mrs. McGonigle’s baby. 

Kathy (hops off the bed): 
Cheerio! Let’s go! 

The three girls link arms with 
each other, and skip around the 
stage, singing, “Happy Days Are 
Here Again.” 
CURTAIN 


My name was Nancy Hanks. 
Little Abe could shoot, fish, cut 
down trees, and work on the farm 
in the clearing. 

Girl: I represent Abe’s sister, 
Nancy Lincoln. We often sat at 
our mother’s knee and she read 
the Bible to us. “I would rather 
my son would be able to read the 
Bible, than to own a farm, if he 
can have but one,” she said. Abe 
could repeat much of the Bible by 
heart. People called him, “Honest 
Abe’’. 

Girl: When Lincoln grew up, he 
was very kind. Once when he was 
a lawyer, he stopped his horse to 
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put two little birds back into their 
nest. He said, “I could not have 
slept, unless I restored those little 
birds to their mother.” 

Speaker: After Lincoln was 
elected President, some little girls 
wanted his autograph: 

Lincoln: What do you want, my 
little girl? What can I do for you? 

Girl: I want your name. 

Lincoln: But there are many 
other little girls that want my 
name, and as I cannot give it to 
them all, they will feel hurt if I 
give it to you. 

Girl: There are only eight of us, 
sir. 

Speaker: Lincoln sat down and 
took eight sheets of paper and 
wrote a line and his name on each. 
The girls went away happy. Later 
on, Lincoln wrote and delivered 
a great speech. It was called the 
Gettysburg Address. As long as 
there are free men, that talk will 
be remembered. 

(Sing Battle Hymn of Repub- 
lic or other appropriate song.) 

Announcer: 

For many years 

fourteenth 

Has been called Saint Valen- 

tine’s Day; 

A time to greet our family and 

friends, 

With hearts and flowers gay. 

Girl: February 14 is a day for 
friendship. In olden times in 
England, Scotland, and France 
young people drew names from a 
big urn. The one whose name was 
drawn became the “valentine” of 
the one who drew the name. Gifts 
were exchanged. 

Boy: Sometimes they drew 
sticks, and the one who got the 
short or the long stick had a cer- 
tain partner. It is still the custom 
to give presents, many of them 
heart-shaped. 

Girl: In the United States, Val- 
tine’s Day may be celebrated with 
plays, dances, and special music. 

(Several children show differ- 
ent types of valentines and briefly 
describe them. All sing valentine 
songs.) 

Announcer: 

The next day we shall mention, 
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Is that of Washington, 

His deeds will live in history, 

And in the hearts of everyone. 

Scenes to portray the 
Life of Washington 

Boy: I represent Washington as 
a boy, tall and strong. I could 
run, leap, wrestle, toss a bar, and 
pitch quoits. I rode fiery horses 
and hunted foxes. By the time I 
was sixteen, I was an excellent 
surveyor. 

Girl: I represent Washington’s 
mother. I was Molly Ball of Vir- 
ginia. I married Augustine Wash- 
ington of Virginia, and became 
the mother of George Washing- 
ton. I was always very proud of 
him. 

Boy: I represent Jack Custis, 
six years old. My sister, Patsy, 
was four years old when we went 
to live at Mount Vernon. Wash- 
ington gave us ponies to ride. He 
bought baby dolls for Patsy. He 
gave us each a Bible bound in 
turkey leather, with our names 
printed in gilt. 

Speaker: Washington loved all 
children. He always smiled at 
them. One evening a boy who had 
never seen him climbed up to a 
high open window to look in at 
Washington. The boy fell and 
hurt himself. Washington heard 
him cry, and sent.a servant to see 
what was the matter. 

Servant: The boy was trying to 
see you, sir. 

Washington: Bring him in. 
(boy comes in) You wanted to see 
General Washington, did you? 
Well, I am General Washington. 

Boy: No, you are only just a 
man. I want to see the president. 

Washington: (laughs) I am the 
President and a man for all that. 

Speaker: When Washington 
died, a man called Light Horse 
Harry was chosen by Congress to 
deliver the funeral sermon. He 
said: 

“Washington lives in our hearts 
— first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” 

(All sing song about Washing- 
ton) 


Announcer: 

Another name of historical 
fame, 

Is that of Buffalo Bill; 

‘As a frontiersman in the Wild 
West, 

We remember his brave deeds, 
still. 


Sketches from life of 

William Cody (Buffalo Bill) 

Boy: I represent William Cody 
as a boy. I was born in Iowa and 
as a boy, I went to Kansas. I was 
only eleven years old when my 
father died. The anniversary of 
my birth is February 26. 

Boy: I represent William Cody 
as one of the Pony Express riders 
who carried the mail from Mis- 
souri to California, “a distance of 
nearly 2,000 miles. Each of us 
covered 75 miles a day. In this 
way I learned about Indians of 
the plains and, later, I used my 
knowledge as a scout for the 
United States Army. 

Boy: I represent Chief Yellow 
Hand of the Cheyenne tribe. Buf- 
falo Bill killed me in a single 
fight. I did not want the white 
settlers to come to the West. 

Boy: I represent William Cody 
as a buffalo hunter to furnish 
meat for laborers who were build- 
ing a railroad. One year I killed 
4,800 buffaloes. The most I cap- 
tured was 69 in one day. 

Girl: I speak for the Wild West 
show that was started by Buffalo 
Bill about 70 years ago. He hired 
cowboys, Indians, and scouts. He 
made a great deal of money, but 
he lost most of it. When he died, 
Buffalo Bill was buried near Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Song: Oh Susanna 

Announcer: 

Of February days we sang. 

And told of heroes bold; 

Their deeds are worth more to 

us 

Than heaps of shining gold. 

(optional) 

Please come to visit us again 

So now, before you go, 

We have a little treat for you 

To end the February Show. 

(Pass simple treat.) 
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Modernizing 
incoln Stories 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Scene: At Martha’s house. As 
the scene opens, the children 
have just come in from school. 
They put their books on the table 
as Martha enters with a plate of 
cookies. She is speaking. 

Martha: Our brains will work 
better if we have a bit of some- 
thing to eat. 

Howard: Who needs brains? 
(They all laugh as Janet an- 
swers) 

Janet: We do, silly! In case 
you don’t know it, we have the 
great honor and privilege of put- 
ting on an Abraham Lincoln pro- 
gram in school next week. 
Stevie: What have we ever done 
to deserve this great opportun- 
ity? 

Betty: I guess it’s what we 
haven’t done. The rest of the 
class have had their turn on other 
holiday programs. 

Dick: Let’s get at it then. I 
can think of more interesting 
things to do right now. 

Martha: Well, there’s one 
thing, I hope we don’t have the 
same old stuff they usually have. 

Howard: 1 have it. Everybody 
today is always modernizing 
something, either a kitchen, a 
whole house or just an easy chair. 
Why can’t we modernize all the 
Abraham Lincoln stories we've 
heard so many times? 

Janet: I wonder if we could do 
it without seeming to make fun 
of a wonderful historical figure. 

Stevie: Oh sure we could. 


Three of us could tell the old 
stories the way they happened 
and the other three could give the 
modern version. 
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Betty: We could decide which 
three anecdotes to tell right now, 
and then we could be working on 
them between now and the day 
of the program. 

Dick: If we were real smart 
we could do the whole thing in 
rhyme. It would be much easier 
to remember it that way. 

Martha: The rest of the class 
would enjoy it better too. Long 
speeches spoil any program, I al- 
ways say. 

Howard: Especially if I have 
to make them. 

Janet: Well, let’s stop these 
long speeches and get to work. I 
hope you all agree that the story 
about Lincoln going to the store 
and receiving the wrong change 
and — 

Stevie: We know the ending. 
How could we forget it? We’ve 
heard it so very often. Sure, I 
say let’s use that for one. 

Betty: And then there’s the 
one about Abe Lincoln borrow- 
ing a book, getting it wet and 
well, you know that one, I’m sure. 

Dick: That’s two. Now, what 
about the third? Don’t you people 
remember the story about Abe 
stopping the bad boys from steal- 
ing the eggs from the birds’ 
nests? There’s a good lesson for 
all of us to remember today. 

Martha: Then it’s all decided 
and all we have to do is MOD- 
ERNIZE. 

If you’re smart and good and 

wise, 

You’ll take your histories and 

modernize. 

But don’t forget the stories 

true, 

When you’re off with the old 

and on with the new. 
(Act I ends as they all leave 


Martha’s house talking and 
laughing together.) 
ACT II 


Characters: Same as in Act I 


plus Marcia, the announcer. 
Scene: At school: The Lincoln 

Program. As the scene opens, the 

six children are supposedly sit- 

ting around in an informal man- 
ner, discussing Abraham Lincoln. 
Marcia: I guess most of the 
school knows we have been work- 
ing on this program for some 
little time. We hope our poems 
will show you what a wonderful 
man Lincoln was, and we also 
hope to prove to you that he 
would still be wonderful if he 
were living today. Now let’s hear 
the stories. Martha will be first. 
Martha: Abraham Lincoln 
went to the store and bought 
some food one day. 

It was a general store with all 
supplies, and was three or four 
miles away. 

Abraham paid the clerk for the 
goods, but never counted the 
change. 

But when he got home and fig- 
ured it out, the extra money 
seemed strange. 

“It would not be honest,” Abe 
said to himself, to keep this 
money ail night, 

So back he trudged over the 
dusty roads; he was dirty and 
quite a sight. 

He explained the error, paid the 
clerk in the store, 

“Honest Abe” he became as he 
went out the door. 

Marcia: And now Howard will 
modernize this story. 

Howard: Abe’s mother called 

him in from a Little League 

game. 

There was an errand to do at the 
“SUPER” by name. 

He got on his bike and rode a 
block down the street. 

He went to the department where 
they were selling the meat. 
He pushed the cart ’round and 

pushed it about, 

Till he came to the place where 
he must check out. 

He received too much change 
when he paid his small bill, 
But he stayed right in line and 

stood there quite still, 

Till the error was fixed, then 
smiling, went out. 
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No cheating for Abe; he was a 
real BOY SCOUT. 
Marcia: Now Janet, how about 
your story? 
Janet: Abe borrowed a book 
from a neighbor one day. 
He read it for hours, then put it 
away. 
The roof of the cabin had a leak 
and it rained. 
The book became soggy and bad- 
ly stained. 
Abe earned the money by split- 
ting rails. 
And paid for the damage says 
this tale of tales. 
Marcia: And Stevie, let’s mod- 
ernize this story. 
Stevie: Abe borrowed a book 
from the library in town. 


He left it out, and the rain came 
down. 

He earned the money by cutting 
the grass, 

And paid for the book alack and 
alas. 
Marcia: Betty, what is your 

story? 
Betty: Some boys were steal- 
ing some eggs from a nest 

And Abe came along, dressed up 
in his best. 

He explained to the boys they 
were cruel and bad, 

And when he had finished, they 
were ashamed and sad. 

They promised they never would 
do it again, 

And to make every bird and its 

_nest a friend. 


February 
Activity and Program 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


Since the month of Febru- 
ary has some of the most impor- 
tant historical holidays, I decided 
to use as many of them as pos- 
sible as events in our news. 

During our planning period 
we recorded several sentences on 
the board for reading and writing 
periods. Later they were record- 
ed on charts. 

During storytime we read 
stories on the subject of the day. 

At music time we sang songs 
appropriate and during art peri- 
od we illustrated the day’s news 
or event. 

Each day we read the follow- 
ing stories from the charts and 
added another. 

By the end of the month we 
had a very interesting program 
to present to the other grades. 

FEBRUARY 
1st Speaker: February is a very 
important month. Many great 
people were born and impor- 
tant things happened in this 
month. 
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2nd Speaker: It is the second 
month of the year. Its name 
comes from the Latin word 
which means “to cleanse.” 

3rd Speaker: February 2 is 
Groundhog Day. The Ground- 
hog’s real name is Woodchuck. 
It is said that on this day he 
wakes up from his hibernation 
and comes out to look about. 
If he sees his shadow, he goes 
back to his sleeping quarters to 
sleep some more. There will be 
six weeks more of winter. If 
he doesn’t see his shadow, 
spring is here. 

4th Speaker: Charles A. Lind- 
bergh was a flyer. He was born 
on February 4, 1902. He was 
the first one to fly across the 
Atlantic Ocean alone. The name 
of the plane he flew was the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” 

5th Speaker: We have all heard of 
George Herman Ruth. He was 
called “Babe” Ruth. He was 
born on February 6, 1895. He 
was the “Home-run King” of 


Marcia: Dick, it’s your turn to 
close the program by moderniz- 
ing Betty’s story. 

-Diek: Abe saw the bad boys 

and told them to stop, 

And if they refused, he might 
call a cop, 

But the boys decided in all the 
hub bub, 

They’d join with others in the 
Audubon Club. 

And they promised never to 
shoot off a gun. 

They would shoot with their 
cameras and have lots more 
fun. 

(With this final version, the chil- 

dren will end the program with 

an appropriate Lincoln Day 
song.) 


the New York Yankees. 
6th Speaker: On February 8, 1957 

the Boy Scouts of America cel- 

ebrated their 47th Anniversary. 

We will give the pledge of al- 

legiance to the flag of the 

United States of America. 

(All rise and repeat allegiance 

together) 

I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America 
and to the republic for which it 
stands; one nation under God, 
indivisable, with liberty and 
justice for all. 

(All sing the STAR SPANGLED 

BANNER) 

7th Speaker: The six freedoms 
enjoyed by all Americans are: 

1. Freedom of speech and right 

to assemble 
. Freedom of worship 
. Freedom of the press 
. Right to petition 
. Right of trial by jury 
. Freedom from search with- 

out a warrant 
8th Speaker: On February 11, 
1847 Thomas A. Edison was 
born. He was an inventor. He 
invented the phonograph, mo- 
tion-picture machine and the 
electric light bulb. 
9th Speaker: February 12, 1809 
was the birthday of Abraham 
(Turn to Page 68) 
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WINDOW SHOPPING — Puzzle 


I Dyer Kuenstler 


20000 


and grand-son. 


= Sez 
. Find two rabbits, a bird, a cup — tooth-brush, tube of tooth-paste — an electric-light bulb — a hammer — Grand-ma 
4 


| 
“Did you hear, Mugs, that there will be a prize, a book about 
horses, given in our room for the highest mark in this week’s 
word writing?” asks Roger. 
“I’m going to study for that!” says Billy. 


“Pooh!” brags Mugs. “I know all those words without 
studying. 


“Oooh 


moans Mugs, “I wish I had studied. I don’t know 
any of these words. And I’ll not have a chance of winning 
that book.” 


1958 
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“I had better study instead of watching TV so that I will be 
sure to know all the words,” says Mel. I sure would like to 
win that book about horses. And Mel studies every evening 
for a while after dinner. 


“Thank you!” Mel says to his teacher as she presents him 
with the prize book because he received the highest marks in 
his room, 

“T’m glad I studied,” says Mel to himself. 
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CUT-OUTS — The Rabbit Family I Dyer Kuenstler 
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THE RABBIT FAMILY 
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Mr. Gobbler's New Idea 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One DAY when the Animal- 
town people came to Mr. Gobbler’s 
General Grocery Store they found 
some new signs there. There were 
some strange little pushcarts, 
too. 

One sign said: OUR NEW 
SELF-SERVICE. Another one: 
WAIT ON YOURSELF. And still 
another, in the corner where most 
of the groceries were kept, was 
the biggest sign: GO TO THE 
SHELVES AND TAKE WHAT 
YOU LIKE. 

“Why, what a fine idea,” 
grunted Mr. Pig. “When does 
this start?” 

“Right away,’ Mr. Gobbler 
told him. “Pitch in.” 

Mr. Pig loved the idea of 
wandering around among the 
good food himself. He took a lot 


of apples, a great bag of sugar, 
another one of flour; there were 
raisins and molasses and huge 
packages of dried fruits. In fact, 
Mr. Pig’s cart was so full it was 
hard to push. 

When Mr. Gobbler saw it, he 
said: “Well, you certainly have 
supermarketed!” It will be — 
let’s see,” and he counted up, 
looking wise. Then he told the 
large amount. 

“This is a little unfortunate,” 
said Mr. Pig, hunting through 
his pockets. “I don’t seem to have 
enough money with me today to 
pay for it all.” 

Mr. Gobbler knew he should 
not have taken so many things, 
so he told him, “You can put some 
of that back.” 

Mr. Pig did. It was a lot of 


OUR NEW 
$ ELESERYICE 


_Mr. Pig’s cart was so full it was hard to push 


work; he went grunting and 
grumbling here and there, look- 
ing very cross. Some of the 
things he put back in the wrong 
places, and Mr. Gobbler had to 
help. 

Next came Three-Ducks. When 
they finished, they had three 
little pushcarts, each with just 
one package of corn. 

“Did you really need the three 
carts?” Mr. Gobbler asked them. 
“T haven’t very many. I might 
run short.” 

“Oh yes, we need them. We 
always do things just alike.” 

Then arrived Mrs. Pop-Rab- 
bit, with Leaf, Clover, and Baby 
Bumps. 

The little rabbits thought that 
self-service was a splendid plan! 
They scampered around grabbing 
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things from the shelves; their 
mother could not keep up with 
them! They kept darting away 
and coming back with more 
things and throwing them into 
the pushcart, and when Mrs. Rab- 


bit checked she found that they. 


had chosen only cookies, cakes, 
pies and candy. Just a mountain 
of sweet stuff! 

“Certainly not so much cake 
and candy,” she said. “You take 
some of these things right back.” 
Then, again, Mr. Gobbler had to 
help. Mrs. Rabbit chose some 
cereals and good plain vegetables, 
and Baby Bumps began to cry, 
very loud. 

“Hush!” his mother told him.” 
I have always told you you 
mustn’t cry in public places.” 

“He shouldn’t cry anywhere,” 
muttered Mr. Gobbler, “if he has 
to make as much noise as that.” 
He put his wings over his bird 
ears, and was thankful enough 
when the Pop-Rabbits left. 

Then came Mr. Goat. “Is it all 
right if I taste the outside of the 
cans?” he asked Mr. Gobbler. 

“No indeed,” he was told. Mr. 
Gobbler remembered that Mr. 
Goat. liked not only to taste, but 
to nip, nibble, and eat tin; so he 
had to follow him around to see 
that he did as he was told. The 
temptation was very great, for a 
goat. 

Mrs. Hen came with Arabelle 
and Clarabelle, and the chicken 
daughters were delighted with the 
new plan. They flew up and 
roosted on the cart while their 
mother pushed it around, and 
giggled so loudly that Mr. Gob- 
bler came over and whispered to 
them to calm down. “Because peo- 
ple might think my new idea is 


funny,” he said; “and that might *: 


hurt sales.” 

Then came Mrs. Goose. “Why,” 
she asked, “what does that sign 
mean?” 

“Just this; you go to the 
shelves and help yourself, in- 
stead of having me wait on you.” 

Mrs. Goose just beamed. “You 
mean, I can go and take anythin 
I like?” 
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“Yes, the others have. That’s 
the idea! Its a new one.” 

“Then it’s the best idea I ever 
heard of!” She walked around 
with her pushcart, selecting the 
things she liked best; ginger- 
bread and popcorn and plain 
corn; sugar for cookies, this and 
that and the other thing. When 
her cart was quite full, she look- 
ed at the animals between her and 
the front door of the store; it 
seemed crowded, and.the carts 
took up room, too. “It will be 
easier to just slip out this side 
door,” she told herself. 

Mr. Gobbler, busy making 
change, happened to look out and 
saw her rolling her cart away. 
“What does she mean by going 


She ran faster than ever 


“Certainly not so much cake and candy,” said Mrs. Rabbit. 


away without paying her bill?” 
he asked. “And with the cart, 
too.” He shouted ; “MRS. GOOSE 
— come back!” 

Mrs. Goose saw him coming. 
“Perhaps he wants his cart,” she 
thought. ‘But I am only using it 
to take my things home — I'll 
bring it back. And if I just rush, 
I can get home and dump my 
groceries on the front porch, — 
then give him the cart at once. 
For he probably would have 
caught up with me by that time.” 

So she ran faster than ever, 
and so did Mr. Gobbler. The 
harder he chased, the more fran- 
tically she rushed. Finally she 
reached her house, and dumped 
the groceries out. “Here!” she 
said. “Take your old cart. I was 
going to bring it back. I only 
wanted to use it to get my things 
home — all these things that you 
have so kindly given me.” 

“GIVEN YOU?” shouted Mr. 
Gobbler. “Who gave you that 
idea?” 

“You yourself. You said it was 
a new idea. You said I could wait 
on myself — and take anything 
I liked!” 

“But you are supposed to PAY 
for groceries,” Mr. Gobbler told 


_her. “That’s what all the others 


have done! I even had to leave 
some of them, waiting to pay, be- 
cause I had to chase you.” Mr. 
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Gobbler mopped his head. It was 
redder than usual. 

“So I have to pay, do I?” said 
Mrs. Goose, thoughtfully. She 
looked very disappointed, but she 
took out her purse and counted 
out the money, when he told her 
how much it was. 

“I don’t think it’s a very new 
idea if we have to pay,” she called 
after him. “We’ve always had to 
do that!” 

When Mr. Gobbler got back to 
the Grocery, some of his cus- 
tomers had gone. Three-Ducks 
had decided that they didn’t want 
the corn after all; it took too long 
to get it. Mrs. Squirrel had writ- 


Vanilla's 
Interesting 


Book 


JEAN WYATT 


Vania, the white goose 
tucked the book she had found by 
the brook under her wing. Then 
she waddled off in the direction of 
Farmer Adam’s barnyard. 

“Farmer Adam’s children come 
to the brook in the meadow to 
paddle,” thought Vanilla. “But 
sometimes they come to just sit 
in the grass and read books. I 
suppose the children left this be- 
hind. Anyhow,” she went on to 
herself, “TI’ll just borrow it for a 
while. It’s a very interesting 
book.” 

Vanilla came to the barnyard. 
As she passed a mud hole behind 
the red barn a big mother pig 
called to her, “A grand day, Miss 
Vanilla!” Then she added curi- 
ously, “What are you hiding 
under your wing, dear?” 

“T’m not hiding anything, 
Katie,” Vanilla answered cheer- 
fully. “I’m carrying a book!” 

“A book!” exclaimed the pig. 
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ten, “Can’t wait,” on a pink candy 
bag. “I will come in tomorrow 
to gather up different kinds of 
nuts.” And Mr. Goat had been 
tempted too much; left by nim- 
self, he had bitten a delicious can 
in two, and eaten the peas out of 
it. He left a note, too: “Will 
settle with you tomorrow!” 
“Whatever that means,” thought 
Mr. Gobbler, looking nervous. 

But tomorrow, when the Ani- 
maltown people came to the store, 
there were some different signs. 

One said; “NO SELF-SERV- 
ICE.” And another; “NO SHELF 
SERVICE—BY YOURSELVES. 
I WILL GET THINGS FOR 
YOU.” 


“What ever for? YOU can’t 
read!’ 


“T know I can’t read,” admitted 
the white goose. “However, I find 
this book very interesting.” And 
with this Vanilla switched her tail 
and waddled off. 

Soon the white goose met a 
rooster scratching the ground for 
this-and-that. The rooster looked 
up as Vanilla approached. 

“Morning, Miss Vanilla,” he 
greeted the white goose pleas- 
antly. 

Vanilla bobbed her head polite- 
ly. The. rooster eyed the book 
tucked under her wing. : 

“What are you doing with a 
book, Miss Vanilla?” he asked. 
“YOU can’t spell.” 

“I know I can’t spell,” an- 
swered Vanilla airily. “However, 
Red Comb, I find this book very 
interesting.” And with this the 
white goose switched her tail and 
waddled away. 

She hurried to a quiet corner 
by the fence in the barnyard. 
Vanilla was making herself com- 


fortable with the book when a 


black pony ambled up to her. 
“How are you, Tuckey?” Va- 
nilla asked pleasantly. “Isn’t this 
a fine day?” 
The black pony nodded. His 
eyes wandered to the book that 


“But why do you do that?” 
asked Mrs. Hen.” Wasn’t the 
new idea a good one?” 


“No. It made me more trouble 
than I have ever had! What with 
children running around — and 
other people running away with 
pushcarts — and grabbing things 
and sticking goods in the wrong 
places — well, I’m THROUGH,” 
finished Mr. Gobbler. 


Mrs. Goose asked, “But what 
will you do with those cute little 
pushcarts?” 


“Those cute little pushcarts,” 
he told her, “will be pushed right 
back to where they came from.” 


lay by the side of the white 


“It’s true, then,” murmured. 

“What's true?” asked Vanilla 
with a smile. | 

“It is true that you have a 
book,” replied the black pony. 
“The news came to me a few mo- 
ments ago but I couldn’t believe 
it. What good is a book to you?” 
demanded the black pony. “YOU 
can’t even tell the numbers on the 
pages!” 

“Of course I can’t tell the num- 
bers on the pages,” retorted Va- 
nilla sweetly. “However, I find 
this book very interesting.” 

“Tsk! Tsk! Tsk!’ muttered the 


black pony as he trotted off. 


Vanilla opened the pretty col- 
ored book. She turned the pages 
carefully. When she glanced up 
for a moment she spied Katie, the 
big mother pig, and Red Comb, 
the rooster, and Tuckey, the black 
pony coming toward her. The 
pony stepped up to her. 

“Miss Vanilla,” he began,” we 
think you are behaving like a — a 
silly goose!’ 

“How can you go about telling 
everyone you find that book inter- 
esting when you admit you can’t 
read, or spell or even tell the num- 
bers on the pages!” 
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Vanilla began to laugh. She 
laughed until the tears ran down 
her goosy cheeks, 

Then she said, “My friends, I’m 
really not pretending to know 
more than I do.” She picked up 
the pretty colored book and open- 
ed it. 

“T told the truth when I said I 
found this book interesting. See 
for yourselves! This is a PIC- 
TURE book. I’m just looking!” 


The 
Greedy 
Gusano 


PHYLLIS O. EDWARDS 


One DAY a gusano — that’s 
just another name for a worm — 
went crawling down the broad 
road, in the bright, warm sun- 
shine. He was feeling quite con- 
tented with himself. Presently he 
looked ahead and saw something 
shining at the edge of the forest, 
through which the road ran. 

He was curious to see what the 
shining thing was, so he crawled 
over to look at it close up. 

He found the shining thing to 
be a considerable quantity of 
honey which the honey bees had 
left there because they could not, 
as yet, carry it to their hive. Of 
course they would pick it up, later, 
and take it home. 

But when the greedy gusano 
saw something to eat he just could 
not rest until he had stuffed him- 


self as full as he could hold. So, . 


he looked carefully about to see 
if the bees were anywhere in 
sight. They were not to be seen, 
so licking his lips in happy 
thought of what a feast he was 
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going to have, the greedy gusano 
slowly crawled up to the shining, 
sweet honey and started to eat it. 

Very happy, the gusano kept 
on eating and eating, until at last 
he had to stop to rub his stomach 
which had commenced to ache 
rather hard. Perhaps if he rub- 
bed it smartly that might drive 
away the pain, and also allow him 
to eat some more. 

While still feeding, he thought 
he heard the sound of flying bees 
— the light song of their gauzy 
wings. Yes, it was that but the 
greedy gusano thought that he 
would take just two more bites 
of the sweet honey before he 
would hurry into safety under a 
large green leaf which he had 
seen close by. 

But the sharp-sighted bees had 
noticed the greedy gusano just as 
he took another bite. 

That was too much. “Just think 
of the nerve of the crawling 
gusano in daring to steal our 
precious honey. We have to fly 


“This is a picture book — I’m just looking,” says Vanilla. 


miles and miles and work all the 
day long,” buzzed the bees. 

He must be punished, and 
soundly, for his theft. “Why did 
you steal our honey, horrible gu- 
sano?” 

“T didn’t know that honey was 
yours,” he answered, although he 
did know that it was theirs. They 
had put honey there before but 
he had not then stolen any of it. 

“Well, we’re going to punish 
you hard for being a thief.” And 
at that they darted at the gusano, 
and one of them stung him right 
on the center of his much swollen 
stomach, filled with far too much 
honey. 

“Look, look,” said the busy 
bees. “‘He looks like a toy balloon.” 

“Let me go,” said the greedy 
gusano, “and I will never again 
take any of your honey.” And to 
this day a certain gusano does not 
care much for sweets. 

END 
Note: Gusano is Spanish for any 
ordinary worm. 
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Chuckle Duck 
At School 


DEBBIE G. NETTLES 


One day a teacher asked her group, “What does 
our school home need?” 

The children said, “We need a pet, to care for 
and to feed.” 

“What kind of pet would you like best? It should 
be small, I think.” 

“A little duck is what we’d like,” they spoke, quick 
as a wink. 

So Linda called on Mrs. Duck, “It would be fine, 
indeed, to send one little duck to school. Maybe he’d 
learn to read.” 


Mrs. Ducky chose young Chuckle Duck and 
dressed him in brown clothes, with riding breeches 
on his legs and flaps between his toes. His funny, 
turned-up curly tail gave him the brand new look; 
And when he tried to run real fast, it waved and 
bobbed and shook. 

The children cried, “We like this pet,” when 
Linda told his name. And they looked after him so 
well, he soon was very tame. They made a dishpan 
swimming pool to watch his dips and dives, his tail 
pop up, his head duck down, the way he blinked his 
eyes. 


Sometimes he’d strut about the room, as happy 
as could be. One day he ran out in the hall to see 
what he could see. 

A little boy ran after him and cried, “You 
naughty Quack! Don’t run away, you may get hurt. 
Oh please, oh please, come back!” 
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A girl ran out behind the boy and called, “Oh, 
Chuckle, lad, please come back in, you are our pet. 
You shouldn’t act so bad!’”’ But Chuckle would not 
take advice. He made up his mind to look about 
outside awhile to see what he could find. 

Then teacher stepped outside the room and 
joined the ducky race. “‘I’ll catch that little scamp,” 
she said, “and put him in his place.” 

The principal became upset. “This noise can’t be 
allowed.” She followed them but had to laugh at 
such a funny crowd. 


Just then the Janitor appeared with broom raised 
in the air. Poor Chuckle thought it was a hawk. Oh, 
my, he had a scare! The broom went swish, in front 
of him, and Chuckle gasped for breath. He fell back 
on his curly tail, afraid almost to death. He thought 
the hawk was after him with flippy-flappy wings. 
Mrs. Duck had said, “Run fast and hide from any 
flying things.” 

No place to hide, he just gave up, and cried, 
“Quaa-ack, quaa-ack!”’ 

The little boy held out his hand and said, “Come, 
let’s go back.” 

Then all of them went to their work, except young 
Chuckle Duck. He waddled up and down the room, 
real proud of his good luck. The children tried to 
let him know they really loved him still. He went 
behind the teacher’s desk and hid his yellow bill. 
But Chuckle couldn’t stay there long because he 
was so glad. He quacked in ducky talk that meant, 
“I’m sorry I was bad.” 

Young Chuckle Duck stayed on in school, enjoyed 
the play and feed. He liked to swim and strut about, 
but never learned to read. 
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Farmer Kunkel swaggered 
out of the cowboy movie in the 
dusk, hands over his side pockets 
where holsters might be. His head 
still whirled from the noise of the 
cowboy and Indian battle and the 
buffalo stampede. He stopped to 
read the notice by the ticket win- 
dow. 

COME IN AND SEE THE 
BUFFALO MOVIE. THEN GO 
OUT TO THE FAIRGROUNDS 
TOMORROW TO LOOK AT 
THEM AGAIN. REAL LIVE 
BUFFALO FROM THE PLAINS 

“Those were the days,” the 
farmer muttered out loud while 
he climbed into his pickup truck. 
“T’d have made a real pioneer.” 
His car stalled behind a huge cat- 
tle truck and trailer. The farmer 
leaned out and yelled, “Get your 
rig off the highway, Stranger.” 
He tried to make his voice sound 
like the marshall of Dodge City. 

All evening as the farmer hur- 
ried on the rounds of his late 
chores his thoughts were a hun- 
dred years back in the Wild West. 
When a truck out in his driveway 
backfired he nearly jumped out of 
his overalls. He ran outside, grab- 
bing his old shotgun from the wall 
of the barn. His chicken hawk 
gun. 

A big man in a green uniform 
jumped down from a cattle truck. 
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The field was filled with milling wild buffalo! 


He stared at the gun. “I’m looking 
for Farmer Kunkel. I’m Big Char- 
lie. In town they said you had an 
empty pasture. I want to rent it 
for the night to rest my beasts.” 
He motioned to the shotgun. “Say, 
would you mind putting down that 
shooting iron?” 

Farmer Kunkel glared. “Hold 
on, cowboy,” he growled, ‘‘You’re 
the roadhog I met in town.” Hmm. 
He could get a fancy price from 
this man. Serve him right for 
blocking the road. 

“T have about two dozen head,” 
Big Charlie went on. 

The farmer scratched his head. 
“Well,” he said at last. “Getting 
pretty dark. Guess it’d be all 
right.” 

“Thanks a lot,” Big Charlie 
cried. “I’m beat. My partner and 
I’d sleep in the rig.” 

Farmer Kunkel started down 
the lane. “Follow me. I'll show 
you where to go.” At a wide gate 
he stopped and opened it. “Drive 
on down to the end,” he directed. 
“Put your cattle in the east field.” 
He stood aside to let the great 
trailer and truck rumble past. 

Next morning the sun was high 
when the farmer rushed out to do 
his work. For the first time since 
he could remember, he had over- 
slept. 

He was in the middle of feeding 


Farmer 
Kunkel's 
Buffalo 


IRENE TAMONY 


the hens when he stopped short. 
He slapped his forehead. “Oh, my 
pig’s curley tail!” he exclaimed. 
“I forgot this is the day the or- 
phanage bus brings the boys and 
girls to ride my plowhorse, Dan- 
delion. They’ll get in the wrong 
pasture, sure.” He spilled the rest 
of the grain on the backs of his 
startled red hens and ran to the 
barn. He picked up the shotgun 
to put it away. Then he heard his 
terrier, Floppy’s barking from the 
east pasture. 

“Jumping jellybeans!” he cried. 
“That dog will stampede the cat- 
tle.” He ran down the lane, gun 
in hand. He did not see the yellow 
orphanage bus already parked on 
the other side of the big trailer. 
Nor the bus driver asleep over the 
wheel. The first thing he heard 
above Floppy’s shrill yapping was 
the even shriller yells of the boys 
and girls. 

Then the young people tumbled 
down the lane toward him. 

“Farmer Kunkel! Farmer Kun- 
kel!” they screamed. “Buffalo. 
Buffalo. You have a herd of buf- 
falo in your pasture!” The chil- 
dren whirled about and dashed 
back, the red-headed Michael in 
the lead. 

The farmer stopped. He shook 
his head. “Buffalo. Now who’s 
seen too many movies? That Mi- 
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chael.” He shook his head again. 
When the commotion grew louder, 
he began to run. 

Long before he panted up to 
the east pasture, the farmer heard 
the racket. Bawling calves, low 
rumble of older cattle, pounding 
of many hoofs, cowboy whoops. 
In spite of his worry, the farmer 
grinned. “Sounds like yesterday’s 
movie, stampede and everything.” 
He leaned over the fence to call 
his dog. His--words stuck in his 
throat. 

All the orphanage boys and 
girls except one perched on the 
fence like happy blackbirds. Just 
like the first time he had ever 
seen them on his farm. And again 
redheaded Michael was on Dande- 
lion, galloping around and around 
the pasture yelling like an Indian. 
But today the field was not empty. 
Today it was filled with milling 
wild buffalo, right from off the 
western prairies. Real live buffalo, 
with great shaggy heads lowered 
and small red eyes rolling in 
panic. 

In a cloud of choking dust the 
yourig Michael whirled and 
whipped after the wild beasts. He 
twirled.a lasso and yelled like a 
Sioux on a buffalo hunt. 

Scooting in and out the lashing 
hoofs dashed the black and white 
terrier with the long beagle ears. 
Then Dandelion, the plowhorse, 


1. Swing-ing, swing-ing, 
Aren’t we having fun? 
Swing-ing, swing-ing, 


Yes! We’re having fun! 


Verse 1. 


scenting the wild beasts on her 
flank, whirled ‘and stumbled. She 
shot her rider over her head. She 


galloped for the farend of the 
pasture..** 
The buffalo huddled in a corner 


snorting and pawing the ground. 
They stared at the figure on the 
grass. Then as one animal, they 
started running toward Michael, 
long tongues hanging out a foot. 

“Michael! Michael!” Farmer 
Kunkel shouted. “Run for the 
fence!” 

The boy sat up and looked at 
the buffalo charging down on him. 
He jumped up but stood glued to 
the spot. 

Farmer Kunkel slipped under 
the fence and ran to the boy. He 
shoved the lad behind him. He 
fired his shotgun into the air. 

The leading buffalo parted as if 
by a signal. They ran on either 
side of the two figures. They kept 
on galloping toward the fence. 
They plowed through it as if it 
were made of match sticks. They 
came to a halt against the truck 
and trailer. 

Two frightened drivers leaped 
out of the truck cab. ‘““‘Where’s the 
shooting? What earthquake shook 
our rig?” Then Big Charley saw 
the milling buffalo. “Wow! Look 
at our buffalo!” 

Farmer Kunkel nudged Mi- 
chael. “Get Floppy and hold him 


Swing Song 


MARY LUCKY SHARKEY 


2. Up and down, up and down, 


See how fast we go 


Up and down, up and down, 


See how fast we go! 


Swing arms forward and backward. 


tight will you?” He put his gun-. 
against one corner of the broken “f 
fence. The. farther whistled for,s 
Dandelion’; and“ jumped on hee 


back. , head 


delighted children from the fence.* 
The orphanage bus driver stum- 
bled over * rubbing his eyes. 


'“What’s up?” 


It took the four men an hour 
to round up the running buffalo. 
Then another hour after that to 
drive them back into the truck. 

Big Charlie leaned from the cab 
door. “Well, we’re late to the 
Fairgrounds,” he told Farmer 
Kunkel. “But I guess no harm’s 
done. I owe you more than food 
and water for my buffalo, Farmer 
Kunkel. My buffalo ruined your 
fence. And plowed up your pas- 
ture to dust and mud.” 

Farmer Kunkel smoothed Dan- 
delion’s hot side. “You don’t owe 
me a thing, Big Charlie,” he an- 
swered. He laughed. “I haven’t 
had so much fun since I was knee 
high to a hop toad. And my young 
guests had a free show. Wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything.” He 
moped his face with a red ban- 
dana. He leaned closer. “But be- 
tween you and me and the broken 
fence, Big Charlie, I’m glad the 
Wild West days are over. I’m 
not much of a pioneer after all.” 


3. Flying, flying, 
Flying to the sky. 
Flying, flying, 

Flying to the sky. 


Verse 2. Palms upward and downward, arm motion again. 


Verse 3. Ten fingers wiggling, arms up and down again. 
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off the buffalo . 
_ from this-end, Big Charlie.” 
‘Ride ’em cowboy!” shouted the de 
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BOBBY LEARNS TO SKI—Rebus Helen Strimple 


3 


STOOD ON S OF THE EACH 


WAS TUCKED UNDER THE STRAP ON HIS wf) 


"SOON AS I FASTEN MINE, I'LL SHOW YOU HOW.TO SKI 


: 
DOWN THE SAID WITH A HAPPY BARK 
JUMPED “UR on HER FRONT GAVE HIM A 


PUSH DOWN THE \ WE SLID. “wait!” caLten 


sur COULDN’T STOP. Ow, HE 


SLID. FASTER AND FASTER. RQXe JUMPED OUT 
OF HIS sting A FLEW PAST. HE BRUSHED 


NEAR A RACED BESIDE HIM. JUST 


THEN HIS HiT A BUMP AND OVER 5 TUMB- 


LED. HEADFIRST INTO A SNOWBANK. 


“YOU LOOK LIKE A BIG 


HE PULLED OF OUT. THEY BOTH LAUGHED. THEN 


THEY BOTH HAD FUN SKIING DOWN THE ah 
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C HELO was a little green 
turtle. His top shell wasn’t any 
larger than a half dollar. — He 
had been an inch and a quarter 
long when he was first hatched, 
but he grew fast. — And his 
carapace, his top shell, was as 
green as a leaf. 

When anything scared him, he 
just drew in his head and folded 
his legs inside his shell, then lay 
as still as a stone. 

The little turtle was an air 
breather, but he could hold his 
breath under water for ever so 
long. 

This morning he had come out 
to bask in the sunshine. Then 
he saw something moving — the 
shadow of a big bird — on the 
pond. In a flash, Chelo had slid 
into the water, drawn inside his 


Chelo-for Chelonian 
The Little Green Turtle 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


shell, and lay still. The bird must 
have taken him for a little flat 
green stone, for it flew away, to 
find something else for its break- 
fast. 

Now Chelo poked his upturned 
nose above water and drew in 
long breaths. His nostrils were 
no bigger than pin pricks. Next 
up came some more of his face. 
He blinked the water from his 
green eyes. Then up came his 
green striped neck. But still he 
kept his legs tucked under his 
shell, except for one hind foot 


that kept him where he wanted 
to be. It was best to play safe, 
when one was a soft baby turtle. 

A little bug fell into the water. 
Um! A few of those would make 
a good breakfast. Chelo poked 
his head up high, like a periscope, 
and looked all around. There 
seemed to be no danger anywhere 
near, so he stretched out his legs. 
His webbed feet began to paddle 
him toward the bug, as he swam 
under water. He stretched his 
head toward the floating bug. 
Snap! He had it in his beak, a 
bug no bigger than a pinhead. 
But his mouth could not have 
taken a larger one. 

Now he felt like taking a. nap. 
The sun shone warm through the 
tree tops. Climbing a rock with 
his tiny claws, he stretched all 
fours out and shut his eyes. 

His back was a pattern of dark 
green, like wet leaves. First a 
border of squares with yellow pin 
stripes. Then inside that border, 
one of figures in which the stripes 
ran the other way. In the middle, 
a lengthwise hump. His tail was 
no bigger than half an inch of 
heavy thread, but even that was 
green, striped with yellow. That 
tail helped him steer when he 
swam, 

If a big fish had seen him from 
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Chelo climbed up the rock to bask in the warm sunshine 
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underneath, the under side of his 
shell was as yellow as sunlight 
on water. Even his hind feet, as 
round as leaves, with the webs 
between their five toes, had yellow 
borders. These legs came out, one 
on either side, which was fine for 
swimming. 

Waking at the sound of Some- 
thing snapping a twig, Chelo fell 
off his rock ina hurry. But he fell 
wrong side up. Quickly he tried 
to right himself, before that 
Something found him helpless to 
run away. That hump down the 
middle of his back made it easier 
to turn. Bracing the top of his 
head against the ground, he 
swung his legs this way and that. 
Flip-flop! Flip-flop! There! He 
was right side up again. He 
waddled to the pond and slid in. 
He hissed, though his breath only 
made a tiny bubble in the water. 
It probably didn’t scare that 
Something, but whatever it was, 
it stayed on dry land. — A long 
legged creature, that snapped 
twigs as it went past, into the 
woods. 

Chelo had been one of a nestful 

of a dozen eggs that had hatched 
in the sand. What had become of 
his mother, he never knew. As 
his brothers and sisters hatched, 
they started down the beach to 
the river. But hungry big birds 
or something caught a lot of 
them. Chelo had been scared half 
out of his wits. 
' Yet now the pond was drying 
up, and he wanted to go down to 
the river himself. He could smell 
the water. But he had to play 
safe. 

Now he started out. First there 
was a sand dune. He reared up 


on his hind legs and measured 
the distance to the top. He stood 
there thinking it over for quite 
awhile. Then he started to climb. 
The dune seemed like a mountain 
to Chelo. But he kept at it — 
clump, clump! It wasn’t easy, 
for his feet were meant for swim- 
ming. 

Once he had to hide under a 
clump of grass. Then he lost his 
footing again and rolled down 
hill. He landed on his back. But 
he flipped right side up again. 

Just as the red sun slid behind 
the woods, he reached the water. 
It was warm from the sun, and 
he could see half drowned insects 
that he might catch for supper. 
Then, good! There were some of 
his brothers and sisters, swim- 
ming about in the quiet water. 

He also noticed a pretty little 
neighbor turtle. Some day he 
might persuade her to be his 
mate. 

They would have to watch out 
for hungry racoons and baby 
crocodiles. But they might have 
many happy years ahead of them. 

Chelo would grow till his plas- 
tron — the under part of his 
shell — was at least six inches 
long, and his sisters’ plastrons 
were even larger. He would grow 
till he was eight years old. 

Then, in the spring, his mate 
would go ashore, dig a nest in the 
sand with her hind feet, and lay 
eggs with rubbery shells. She 
would cover them with sand and 
leave them to hatch in the sun — 
if some snake didn’t find them and 
swallow them whole. She might 
lay two or three times between 
April and July each year, and 
about two months later the eggs 


would hatch, and the baby turtles 
try to find their way to the river. 

Grandfather was so old his 
shell had turned black. He was 
fifty years old. (Some other kinds 
of turtles lived even longer). 
Turtles are really reptiles with 
armor, and they are distantly re- 
lated to the dinosaurs. But Slider 
Turtles (Peeudemys) make good 
pets. 
A baby turtle can live in a 
plastic bowl the bottom of which 
is no wider than a dinner plate. 
It is best not to have the water 
more than about half an inch 
deep. Then the little fellow can 
poke his nose out every so often 
for air. He likes a lettuce leaf to 
hide under when he goes to sleep. 
His bowl can be cleaned every 
morning, before feeding time, or 
else every evening before he goes 
to bed. If the water is too deep, 
he may climb out and fall off the 
table. He can only eat food drop- 
ped in the water for him. Meat 
and fish should be finely minced, 
so that he won’t choke. A turtle 
as long as a silver dollar eats only 
a few bites at a meal, bites no 
bigger than a pin head. He likes 
raw fish and liver better than 
the tropic bugs sold as turtle feed. 
He needs a little sunshine and a 
little shade. Set his bowl where 
he can get both. 

In handling him it is best to 
hold his shell by the sides, so as 
not to crush his insides. But 
don’t drop him, because if his 
carapace gets broken, he dies. 

A little turtle will become so 
tame he will lie in your hand and 
bask in the sunshine, with his 
legs out. But if you startle him, 
he will drew inside his shell. 


Not As Stupid As You Think 


ELSIE M. FOWLER 


You may think that I look silly with my shell and clumsy legs, 
And that I’m very stupid or quite slow — 
But I can dig holes in the ground and lay my turtle eggs 
Then cover them all up so they won’t show. 
I know enough to leave them there to be hatched by the sun 
Until they come out BABY TURTLES, every little one! 

So if I don’t step around about as quickly as a wink. 
Remember that I’m really not as stupid as you think. 
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Arctic 
“Reindeer 


AYLESA FORSEE 


In THE snowy northern 


countries reindeer have many 
uses. People drive them, milk 
them, eat them, and make things 
from their hides. Laplanders use 
these swift, strong animals to get 
around with as commonly as we 
use automobiles. 

Both male and female reindeers 
have antlers and hairy muzzles. 
Their dense springy hair may be 
white, gray, brown, or a patch- 
work of these colors. Arctic rein- 
deer have shorter, thicker legs 
than ordinary deer and their 
broad hoofs hold them up on 
snowy surfaces the way snow- 
shoes do. 

Lapps train the reindeer to pull 
sleds at high speeds. The sleds, 
known as pulkas, skim over the 
snow on a broad keel, instead of 
on runners. Since there are no 
shafts and only one rein the 
driver has little control over the 
deer or the sled. However the deer 
can be stopped if the driver 
whistles in a certain way, or 
tosses the rein over to the other 
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TOP — Reindeer wearing sled harness. 


BELOW — It takes the Laps about 15 minutes to set up a tepee 


of reindeer skin. 


side of the animal’s body. And if 
the sled gets to wobbling the 
driver can check the speed a little 
by digging his heels into the snow. 

In the lowlands of Lapland the 
reindeer serves as a cow. It isn’t 
easy to milk a reindeer. The ani- 
mal must first be lassoed and 
staked. 

Main food of the Arctic rein- 
deer is a certain kind of moss. In 
summer reindeer moss is easy to 
find, but in winter it lies buried 
under the snow. Fortunately the 
reindeer has a keen sense of 
smell, Once he sniffs out the moss 
he digs down to it with the sharp 
edges of his hoofs. 

Reindeer do not mind the cold. 


Their fur coats are warm and 
water-proof. In Arctic coldness 
which kills less hardy animals, 
the reindeer thrives. 

Reindeer meat is coarse and 
dry. But Arctic people smoke it 
and store it for winter use. Hair 
goes into mattresses. The skin is 
used for tents, blankets, mittens, 
parkas, and shoe soles. Antlers 
provide knife handles, and the 
tails make good brushes. Sinew 
thread is prized for canoe con- 
struction, because it swells, mak- 
ing the seams watertight. 

Although reindeer are wild and 
hard to manage, people living in 
the Arctic find them very useful 
animals to have around. 
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- between. the: sticks, in the. top, 


Oh, sure he could gnaw down saplings! 


Johnny's 


Big Idea 


FREDERICK .D. BREWER 


Me. BEAVER sat on top of 
his house, with one eye on the 
water and the other on the sky. 
It had been raining steadily for 


three days. The willows along 
the banks of the big pond were 
showing green and the snows 
were melting on the hills. Yes, 
the water in the big pond was 
rising rapidly and Mr.. Beaver 
was worried for fear the old dam 
would give way. 

You see, Mr. Beaver was the 
head of the colony and he was 
responsible for the safety of all 
the others. 

Beavers, you know, are very 
smart and industrious. They 
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build their homes out of sticks 
and branches and mud and stones. 
They build the foundation on the 
floor of a marsh or pond, by 
carrying mud and stones to hold 
down the branches and limbs of 
trees. When they have built them 
high enough to reach the surface 
of the pond they start building a 
snug little room, above the water 
line. You see, beavers are all fine 
swimmers and are almost as much 
at home under water as they are 
on. land. 

The sides and roof of their 
house is built of mud and sticks, 
and the inside of the room is 
smoothed out neatly, leaving holes 


for.,air...The entrances to their. 
houses are always under water, 
so their enemies can’t get in, but 


*.‘thée beavers dive under the water 
‘and enter from below. . - 


Usually only one family lives 
in. each house, but sometimes 
they double up, just like people. 
do when there is a housing short- 
age. Each family has three or 
four youngsters and so it was 
that Mr. Beaver had four little 
boys, Willie, Pat, Tom, and 
Johnny. 

Now. they were all very smart 
young fellows, but Johnny was 
more thoughtful than his broth- 
ers. He had heard his father say 
that..a beaver had to use his 
head as well as his teeth, if he 
ever expected to become the head 
of a colony, and that’s just what 
Johnny wanted to be. 

Oh, sure, he could gnaw down 
saplings and make them fall just 
the way he wished. He had even 
helped build the house they lived 
in and he was always tagging 
after his father, trying to learn 
something new all the time. 

At supper, that night, Mr. 
Beaver told Mrs. Beaver he was 
worried about the old dam. 

“Well,” she replied, “it has held 
up all this time, I don’t see why. 
you should worry about ‘it*now.” 

“We've had more snow -this 
year,” he said, “and it has rained 
so hard the last three days, I’m 
afraid it won’t stand the pres- 
sure. Besides, it is getting old, 
you know.” 

Long after dark, Mr. Beaver 
couldn’t get to sleep. He rolled 
and tossed and finally got up and 
went out to look about. He swam 
down to the dam and, sure 
enough, the water was rushing 
over the top in a torrent. Some of 
the top logs had become loosened. 

Now Johnny had heard his 
father get up and he knew some- 
thing was amiss, for Mr. Beaver 
usually slept so soundly that he 
snored in his sleep. When Mr. 
Beaver left the house, Johnny 
tagged along behind and, when 
he reached the dam, Mr. Beaver 
had called out some of the other 
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men and they were greatly wor- 
ried over the torrent racing over 
the old structure. They didn’t 
know what to do. If the dam gave 
: way, it would mean a great deal 
| of hard work to rebuild it. 
Johnny listened to their talk 

and an idea formed in his mind. 

The more he thought about it, 

the more he was sure it would 
work. He got so excited he could 
not keep still any longer. 

“Father,” he said, “I have a 
big idea!” 

“What are you doing out 
here?” said his father, “I 
thought you were home in bed.” 

“IT heard you get up and I 
couldn’t sleep, either.” 

“What’s your big idea, John- 
ny?” asked one of the older men. 
“Maybe a younger head can be 
of help.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “you 
know, around the bend from the 
end of the dam, there is an em- 


Instead of on tall leafy trees. 


The shade of a ripened pear; 


ground 


Peanuts are really not nuts at all, 
But related to beans and peas; 


They grow on a bush or a low-spreading vine 


And yet peanuts differ from peas and beans, 
i And from nuts that you find around, 
Inasmuch as one harvests a peanut crop 


From the pods that grow underground. 


The peanut vine bears long-stemmed flowers 


Then the stem bends straight downward into the 
And the pods finish ripening there. 


Some go to vendors and circuses 
Some to the rodeos, 
Some go to football and baseball games 


And some to the picture shows! 


bankment. The top is only about = 
six feet wide. If we all dig a ie Sa 
ditch across the top, it will let 
the water run out of the pond 
that way, and woudn’t that re- 
lieve the pressure on the dam?” 

“It certainly would,” said the -—_¢ 
old man. “Let’s do it right 
away!” 

They lost no time, but called - we 
out more help and in a short —~*-Y 
time, the first water was rushing snore 7 
through the new ditch, between Y, 
two good-sized trees. They made 
the ditch just deep enough to be 
below the top of the dam, and by Yy Y 
morning, the water had drained — Yj 
off so it was nearly a foot below 7 « 
the flood mark and the old dam SV 
was saved. AMX 

When all danger was past, the * SSS 
men all got together and gave father, as he and his son swam 
three cheers for Johnny Beaver homeward. 
and his big idea that had saved “Mrs. Beaver” he said, “we 
the colony from disaster. have a son who can use his head, 
Mr. Beaver was a very proud as well as his teeth.” 
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Peanuts 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


At harvesting season the ground is plowed up 
And the vines are pulled free to dry; 

The peanuts are gathered and cleaned and shelled 

And most of them sold near by. 


Some are not cleaned, but are fed to hogs, 
Or to the farmers for seeds; 
For peanut crops are planted each year 


To supply the country’s needs. 


Peanut oil is made from some, 
And peanut butter is ground, 


Peanut cookies and candy bars 


Are sold the year around. 
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Helen Strimple 


DANNY, THE DEERMOUSE 


\ 


WEES 


Danny Deermouse is sometimes called a White- 


foot Mouse because of his dainty white feet. 


Danny eats all sorts of seeds, fruits, berries, nuts, 
many insects and also some grain when he can find 
it. After each meal, he carefully washes his face, 
whiskers and each white foot. He always keeps 


himself clean and neat. 


He has pouches inside his cheeks which he fills 
with the food he wishes to carry to his storehouse 


to have ready for the long winter. 
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The Deermice make a nest of dry grasses, ever- 
green needles, or small twigs and lines it with soft 
downy material. Sometimes they will roof over an 
old bird’s nest or move into a bird house for the 


winter. 


SUGGESTED ART ACTIVITY: 


Following this discussion of appearance and life 
of this attractive little mouse, perhaps the children 
would like to use their own ideas in picturing some 


phase of this busy animal’s life. 


= 


The hamster often hides his extra food in the corner of his cage, 


under a pile of rags or shavings. 


Your Pet Hamster 


|. DYER KUENSTLER 


years ago -there 


were no pet hamsters in America. 
Today the pretty golden-brown 


furry little creatures can be 


bought in all the bigger pet shops. 

These popular pets are the 
descendants of a family of ham- 
sters which were discovered in 
Syria, 1930, during some exca- 
vations. A few were sent to 
England, and later their descend- 
ants were introduced to America. 

In their natural state hamsters 
live in burrows. During the fall 
they collect and store a quantity 
of food for the winter. Hour by 
hour they. fill their large cheek 
pouches with seeds and grain. 
When their strange pockets will 
hold no more the hamsters 
scamper back to their burrows to 
empty this food on the floor of 
one of their store-rooms. 

In some districts they are very 
numerous, and store so much 
grain that the farmers consider 
them pests, and destroy them. 

Hamsters For Pets 

Hamsters are clean little 

creatures and make good pets. 
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However, when you go to the pet 
shop to buy one, don’t be per- 
suaded to get a couple—unless 
you are prepared to raise baby 
hamsters. One morning, after you 
have owned your new pets for 
about a month, you may find eight 
or ten helpless babies in the cage. 

At first the tiny creatures are 
blind and naked, but three or four 
days later their dark hair starts 
to grow. Their eyes do not open 
until they are two weeks old, but 
at two months the youngsters are 


This little fellow has filled his 
cheek pocket with food 


ready to,leave their parents and 


start ‘their own house-keeping. ~ 


Caution 

Until your new pet learns to 
know you, handie ‘him:as ‘Tittle as 
possible. Hamsters. posseds sharp 
teeth, and occasionally bite when 
scared. If it becomes necessary to 
pick them up, hold them by the 
loose skin at the back of their 


_neck, in the same manner that a 
' mother carries her kittens. 


Cages 

Buy a metal cage for your pet. 
Wooden and plastic cages are 
cheaper, but they are not suitable 
for hamsters. Your pet may chew 
a hole in a wooden cage and es- 
cape, or he may bite off two or 
three plastic bars and get out. 

Some larger metal cages come 
equipped with a “squirrel wheel,” 
but a less expensive, wheelless 
one will do just as well. If the 
cage is fairly large, place some 
earth in one corner. Your pet may 
dig a hole in the earth and use 
the hollow for his bed. 

Hamsters also like soft rags, 
shredded paper and _ excelsior. 
Mr. Hamster will probably pile 
the rags in a corner and hide his 
extra food under the mound, but 
‘Mrs. Hamster will use the soft 
material for a bed. 

Keep the rags CLEAN! 

The cage should be cleaned out 
every day. Most cages have a 
metal tray that slides out at the 
bottom (without opening the 
door), for cleaning; purposes. 


. When all litter has been emptied 


out, sprinkle clean wood-shavings 
or torn paper over. the tray and 
push it back into the cage. 

Food 

Prepared hamster food is sold 
at all big pet shops. Don’t over- 
feed your pet. Follow the direc- 
tions on the food container. To 
vary this diet he may also eat 
peanuts, chicken-corn, sunflower 
seeds, a small hunk of raw carrot, 
fresh lettuce and fresh green 
peas. 

When a number of seeds are 
placed in the cage at one time, 
the hamster may stuff them into 
his cheek pouches. Later on he 
will hide them under some paper 
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Recently a_ pet hamster who 


lived for the time!in a parakeet 


cage, was observed pushing up 
the wire door with his head. The 
hamster’s young master ‘had 
closed’ the cage door but had not 
fastened: it at the top. 


"Another ‘pet was kept -in a 


The hamster drinks fresh water 
“when-he needs it. 


- or shavings in a corner of the 
cage, for future use. 

A pet hamster has been known 
to push twenty-five to thirty sun- 
flower seeds into his odd pockets 
at one time, and look around for 
more. Hamsters possess front 
teeth that continue to grow, so 
be sure to give them some HARD 
food to eat every day, such as 
grain, rabbit pellets and sun- 
flower seeds. This will prevent 
the teeth from becoming over- 
grown. 

Water 

Hamsters need water to drink, 
but if you place a dish of water 
in their cages, it gets upset. To 
solve this problem buy a “pet” 
water bottle at the pet shop. This 
bottle is filled with water and at- 
tached to the outside of the cage. 
The water is brought down to the 
hamster by a long, thin glass 
tube, a drop at a time. The water 
ceases to flow as soon as the ham- 
ster takes his mouth away from 
the glass tube. 


Caution 

Hamsters have one bad habit. 
They seem to be determined to get 
out of their cages and escape. 
The average hamster is a smart 
little creature and frequently 
learns how to unfasten the door 
of his cage with his hand-like 
forepaws. 
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plastic cage until his owner could 
buy a..metal one. One night 


“Goldie” bit through three bars 


and- squeezed shis, fat. little body 


through the opening. He was 


_ captured and returned to his cage, 


and the broken bars were re- 
paired with wire. But a day or 
so later the hamster bit through 
three more bars and got out. 

The family cat happened to be 
inthe house, When she saw him 
dash along the floor, she thought 
he.was,a mouse and pounced upon 
him, 

Other hamsters have escaped 
and have never been found. Some 


This smart little hamster is pushing up 
the door of his cage with his head. 


were probably killed by cats, but 
a few may have learned how to 
take care of themselves in the 
outer world. If this happened in 
the northern states, they would 
not survive the long, cold winter. 
However, inthe south it would be 
a different matter. Hamsters 
multiply so rapidly the many 
descendants of a pair would soon 
become pests. They would eat the 
farmers’ crops and steal his 
grain. 


(ST GRAbE 


START Jittle hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to” prevent finger 
cramping ... its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort: 


grade 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . .. intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 


wood and: in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


Grade and. yo 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil. of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


for samples, write to EAGLE 


PENCIL COMPANY 


EAGLE 
703 Eust 13th St., New York City *® 
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(From Page 1) 
2. The children look at the 
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word, pronouncing it distinctly, 
together and individually. Teaching Aids Department 
3. The children and the teach- SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


er note the familiar parts and 


phonetic elements of the word, | cyt out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 


mentioning the likely difficulties | 4weRICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 
in a positive way. ; 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY — EDA-2 
alizing the word until they can 


| visualize every letter clearly with — free sample kit and Handwriting improvement Procedure 
{ their eyes closed. 
5. The children write the word 
from visual imagery, checking School Address 
j with the copy on the blackboard. City Suns 
the word three times, it is tempo- AC 2-58 


presented. Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 


7. Similarly each review word ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 


is taught allowing less time on reeves 
posed for a brief period. During 
this time, each child is encouraged City candbebdneocccsdovedeetedegceboodbeececeneabes Zone ........ State qiphiensotenotavetbszatene AC 2-58 
re th EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
& Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented NAME 


Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of .aeir merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. . 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful color folder entitled “Magi-Paint.” 


MILTON BR ADLEY’S 


1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


REPRESENTATIVE MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 

AMY Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 

Hendry Di sat 7 Most Out of Crayons.” 
146 Kendal Avenue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 
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February Activity 
(From Page 41) 


Lincoln. He was a lawyer and 
the sixteenth President of the 
United States. He set the 
slaves free. 

10th Speaker: February 14 is 
Valentine’s Day. Many hun- 
dreds of years ago 2 man by 
the name of St. Valentine was 
put in prison. He wrote notes 
to the keeper’s daughter. So 
today we send beautiful cards 
with notes on them to those we 
love. 

llth Speaker: George Washing- 
ton was born February 22, 
1732. He was called the “Fath- 
er of His Country.” He lived 
in Virginia. George liked to 
play. He went to school. 

12th Speaker: Washington lived 
on a plantation. He liked all 
animals. He played with pick- 
aninnies and his brothers and 
sisters. George liked school. 
He liked arithmetic. Mr. Hobbs 
was his teacher. 

13th Speaker: George Washing- 
ton had a hatchet. He cut his 
father’s cherry tree. The tree 
died. His father asked who did 
it. George said, “I cannot tell 
a lie, I did it with my little 
hatchet.” His father was proud 
of him kecause he told the 
truth. 


14th Speaker: George Washing- 
ton was very strong. He liked 
horses. His mother owned a 
fine colt. He tried to break him. 
The colt fell and died. Wash- 
ington told his mother the 
truth. His mother said, “I am 
glad you told the truth.” 


15th Speaker: Washington was 
our first President. He helped 
to make our country free. He 
was a great man. His wife’s 
name was Martha. His home 
was at Mount Vernon. 


16th Speaker: William Frederick 
Cody was born February 26, 
1846. He was known as “Buf- 
falo Bill.” He was a Civil War 
Scout. He supplied buffalo meat 
to the Union Pacific workers. 
With Indians, cowboys, bron- 
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chos and buffalos he gave Wild 
West Shows. 

17 Speaker: So if you were born 
in February, you have the 
chance of becoming famous. 


Uncle Sam’s Icebox 
(From Page 25) 


produce is unloaded from the 
freight cars in which it has been 
shipped, it is piled onto four-foot 
square wheeled platforms. Then 
the platforms are hitched to- 


This is no ignorant little be- 
ing, “my child,” on whom I 
must enforce submission to my 
desires, but a soul, in all the 
dignity and majesty of his di- 
vine birthright, a soul on his 
upward way, with his own 
great destiny to work out, a 
soul with whom I am brought 
into these tender and mysteri- 
ous relations that I may be to 
him no dictator, but a friendly 
aid toward all height and beau- 
ty of character. Thus revering, 
thus trusting the God within 
my child, harshness and anxiety 
will lose theniselves in my wise 
and calm effort to assist his 
footsteps in the heavenward 
path. 

—Selected 


gether, as desired, and pulled by 
gasoline “mules” to the cave 
entrance. Inside the cave, how- 
ever, electric-powered tractors 
are used, as the gasoline odor 
would taint many foods. 

This mammoth ice box has been 
operated successfully by the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture since August 1, 1945. 


Home Discipline 
(From Page 7) 


tern in the history of social, polit- 
ical, and cultural movements. In 
many of these cases such syn- 
thesis and amalgamation result 
in genuine progress. It is my feel- 
ing that this is true in the case 
of traditional and Progressive Ed- 


ucation. However, my concern in 
this article is limited to the merg- 
ing of the two with respect to 
their views on home discipline. 

First, then, it is recognized that 
the conception of discipline should . 
be broadened to include all five 
items listed at the beginning of 
this article. The traditionalist 
was right in his emphasis on 
character development, but his 
view was too limited. The Pro- 
gressive called our attention to 
the child’s spontaneity and feel- 
ings. It was pointed out that he 
is often victimized by his inade- 
quacies and immaturity, that his 
development takes time, and that 
he needs our guidance and help. 
Moreover, attention must be given 
to his outgoing inclinations, to his 
personal happiness. But this 
view, too, was limited because of 
insufficient attention to responsi- 
bility and to the restraints neces- 
sitated by organized society. 

Let us see what is involved in 
the implementation of the broader 
conception of home discipline. In 
former years, when the first two 
items were stressed, parents were 
likely to employ strong measures, 
such as admonition, threats, 
“lecturing’’, and even compulsion 
in order to obtain results. Then, 
when parents came under the in- 
fluence of Progressive Education, 
they emphasized freedom and ab- 
scence of restraint so as to 
achieve what they were after. But 
if all five items are to receive 
attention, then the use of strong 
measures for some items and the 
allowance of freedom for others 
will involve a parent in contra- 
dictory approaches. And any at- 
tempt to employ them would be 
difficult for the parent—at times 
even it would appear ludicrous— 
and almost disastrous for the 
child. Clearly what is needed is a 
fusion of techniques designed to 
eliminate the disharmony between 
the extremes. Moreover, this new 
approach must be coupled with a 
judicious attitude toward par- 
ticular situations, and it ‘thus 
constitutes nothing short of pa- 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Home Discipline 
(From Page 63)°* 
rental statesmanship. To achieve 
success with it is. considerably 
more difficult than were the cor- 
responding tasks for the “tra- 
ditional” or for the “Progressive” 
parent, It thus becomes necessary 
to include this area of parental 
responsibility in the: tgtal pro- 
gram of parent education. For it 
is only through a clear grasp of 
the nature of discipline and of ap- 
propriate techniques that parents 
can hope to meet this important 
responsibility in “statesmanlike” 
_ fashion. 


Art in Bellows Falls 
(From Page 11) 

Each place has its own Indian 
legends and its own river, moun- 
tain, or lake that makes it beauti- 
ful. No matter whether it is 
mining, fishing, or cattle raising 
that gave a start to a county or 
state, it provides inspiration for 
stories, poems, songs, and paint- 
ings. In the small towns of the 
middle west, there is often still 
a public trough near the court 
house square where the farmers 
used to watér their horses. 

Each community has its local 
heroes of the past and the pres- 
erit. It has its social festivities 
and grand occasions such as the 
Veiled Prophets Parade in St. 
Louis. 

Reactions ‘to the natural and 
industrial characteristics of a 
place somehow seep into chil- 
dren’s work, but it can be em- 
phasized by the teacher and ap- 
preciated by the children. 


Andrew Jackson 
(From Page 13) | 
@ peace treaty. A ship was cross- 
ing the ocean bringing the news 
to America when the battle was 
fought. 

There was no radio or tele- 
phone to send the message quick- 
ly. The treaty had been signed 
for two weeks and no one in 
America knew about it. 

The war had lasted four years. 
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It-was the second war for Inde- 
pendence. The Battle of New Or- 
leans ‘proved to the world ‘that 
America was‘a strong nation. It 
proved that. America was-a free 
country. 

Andrew Jackson, The Hero, 

by. Robert 

Everyone ‘liked Andrew Jack- 
son. Now he was a hero. He 
stayed in the army for several 
years. 

He fought the Indians. 

He was loved by the common 
people. 

Mrs. Andrew Jackson, 
by Carolyn 

He built a. nice home for her. 

The home was called “The 
Hermitage’. 

Mrs. Jackson became sick and 
died before Andrew was elected 
president. 

Andrew Jackson, The President, 
by Donald . 

General Andrew Jackson be- 
came the seventh president of the 
United States. He put his friends 
in office. The people liked Jack- 
son. 

They elected him to a second 
term as president. 


At this time Abraham Lincoln 
was a young man. He was grow- 
ing up to be a lawyer too. 

The children viewed a film “Old 
Hickory”, Warner Films publica- 
tion. They wére especially inter- 
ested in the story of the pirates 
helping in the Battle of New Or- 
leans. They learned some things 
about Jackson’s life as a man; his 
wife, Rachel; and that she died 
before the election of Jackson as 
president. There were good color 
pictures of “The Hermitage”. 
Also excellent scenes of the Battle 
of New Orleans. 

The film with the many stories, 
and pictures of people and places 
helped make the life of Andrew 
Jackson real and meaningful to 
the boys and girls. They still 
love to sing “Old Hickory — Jack- 
son”, from the songbook, SING 
OUT, Birchard and Co., publish- 
ers, Boston. 

OUTCOMES: The children were 
impressed with the difference be- 


tween “then” and “now” in con- 
veying messages; they learned 
how three great men’s lives over- 
lapped; they learned that many 
things happened in our country’s 
history between Washington and 
Lincoln ; they were impressed that 
Jackson lived in-between the two; 
that in their order of being presi- 
dent, Washington was first, Jack- 


the sixteenth president. 


Superstition or Science 
(From Page 19) 


I was first convinced that the 
earth is not flat when we were 
driving out West last summer. 
Grain . elevators, which can be 
seen-for miles on a clear day, do 
not rise from the horizon until 
you are close enough that the 
curvature of the earth does not 
“get in the way.” 

MEDICAL MYTHS 
By Denisse Diamond 

Medical myths date back to 
primitive times. Many of them 
came about as a result of people 
thinking that evil spirits or 
supernatural forces either 
brought about disease itself or 
was actually the disease. The 
“doctors” of the ancients would 
often try to cure the sick by 
scaring them out of the body. 
This they did in many interesting 
ways such as saying curious 
omens, wearing frightening 
masks, and jumping, shouting, 
and dancing about the. patient. 
Sometimes people got well there- 
by because their mind felt better 
that someone was trying to cure 
them. 

Today we know more about 
sickness ; what causes it and how 
it can be cured by fellow man. 
But still there are many people 
whose ideas are almost like the 
ancients. My father, who is a doc- 
tor, tells me some. People are 
afraid to get too fat because they 
think their stomachs will burst. 
Some think that if their babies 
suck their thumbs they will get 
buck teeth. Older people wrap 
copper wire around themselves to 
prevent rheumatism. 
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When the gun failed, 
they used a tablespoon 


He LEARNED acting the hard way, barn- 
storming frontier towns by barge and stage- 
coach, playing in sheds and taverns. 


One night in Houston, a Texan even sug- 
gested the troupe tour through Indian coun- 
try, carrying their stage weapons for protec- 
tion. Joe Jefferson declined. He later said he 
had shivered when he imagined himself fac- 
ing a hostile Indian and armed only with a 
stage pistol whose tendency to misfire had 
several times “compelled our heavy villain to 
commit suicide with a tablespoon.” 


By the 1860's, Jefferson was America’s 
favorite actor. When he played his famous 
Rip Van Winkle (see picture), “one-night” 
towns declared a “Jefferson Holiday.” Busi- 
ness stopped, schools closed, so that every- 
one could get a chance to see him act. 


They loved Joe Jefferson everywhere be- 
cause he was a genius at making people 
happy. And his sunny outlook still sparkles 
in the spirit of America. Like Jefferson, 
Americans still know how to travel a hard 


road and smile when the going’s roughest. 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 


These confident Americans are the real 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the wealth of cer nation. And thet avethe veal 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! ; y 


You just sign an application at your pay office; reason why our country’s Savings Bonds 


after that your saving is done for you. And the rank among the world’s finest investments. 


Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate That’s why, to save for your goals in life, 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 


long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up ae cannot find hs surer, safer war than 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds United States Savings Bonds. Invest in them 
regularly where you bank. regularly—and hold onto them! 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Yes, Crayrite does have more than just 
color—qualitiesthat ordinary crayons do 

not have. Crayrite Crayons blend beauti- 

fully, producing an infinite variety of hves. 

They have uniform texture and strength— 

won't bend or break easily. They are non-flaking, 
making them longer lasting: and more economical. 
They are so versatile—just right for stenciling, 
etching and work on paper, wood or cloth. 


INSIST ON THE BEST IN CRAYONS. 


CRAYRIT E 
CRAYONS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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